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20 Cents a Copy 
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kills hoppers 


Be prepared to protect farm crops and profits when grass- 
hoppers appear. Advise farmers to have their supplies of 
U.S.D.A.-recommended toxaphene dusts, sprays or baits 
on hand. Farmers everywhere last year proved the effective- 
ness of these low-cost insecticides. Stocks are in most localities 
now. Return coupon for eight-page booklet summarizing state 
or federal recommendations for control of ‘hoppers and 
other insect pests with toxaphene. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 905 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Send copy of 8-page ‘’Recommendations’’ booklet. 


Name 


Streetor RD 


City bd State 
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Gulf brings you two 


great 


Now, more than ever. 


No-Nox 


... designed for today’s 
powerful new engines! 


Today’s powerful new engines can’t per- 
form at their best with old-fashioned gas- 
olines! 

To get peak performance, fill up with 
the new No-Nox. Gulf scientists — working 
with leading automotive engineers—de- 
veloped this fuel to give you whisper- 
quiet, knock-free power in your car! 

You'll also get thrilling pick-up—easy, 
fast-firing starts —andunexcelled mileage! 

And the new No-Nox gives new life, 
new pep, and stops knocks in older cars 
too—even many with heavily carboned 
engines! 


Better Farmi 
Subscription 


‘Good Gulf 


it Pays to go- ff 


22, No. 6 Jane, 1950. 
publi 
$2. Acceptance under section uu 


... Stepped up for better performance 
at ‘‘regular’’ gasoline cost! 


For years, Good Gulf has been a favorite 
gasoline with farmers from Maine to Texas. 
And now— 

It’s better than ever! It’s been stepped 
up to give you even better all-around per- 
formance—whether you use it in cars, 
trucks or tractors! 

If you want sure, easy starts and smooth 
straightaway power, you can rely on Good 
Gulf. 

Get a thrifty tankful —today! 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
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GIVE THE Washington News... ...Fred Bailey and Jay Richter 6 
STRENGTH STEEL Milton R. Dunk 8 
Insect Problems Ahead.................................... -...G. J. Haeussler 10 
PLUS THE RUST Let’s Talk Sawtimber..... aabanmsetanaeaiee Austin N. Lentz 12 
PROTECTION LING A John Farrar 13 
Scheel for ..Carl Howard 14 
Modernized Irrigation System. Sienideee Blaine C. Morse 16 
Farm Management Profession..............0..0..................... A. D. Elkin 18 
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Wisconsin FFA Convention................00...002000000-...... ..Milton R. Dunk 28 
Better Farming Livestock Guide... 51 
Time proves galva- 
Shop Teaching D. N. Bottom and E. L. McGraw 60 
« » on galvanized roofing 
and storm protection, 4 
heovy zine lon service, low cost New Farm 
ing...2 of strength you want. 
tine. » galvanized feacing and 
galvanized farm equip- 
pone. fee Super “Sealed in Zone” (Cover Photo by Better Farming Methods) 
Service! against rust. 
LEARN HOW 
SERVES YOU Advertisers’ Index 
Free on laying, 
painting and repairing gal- 
il- A . Corriedale Assn....... 51 Georgia-Pacific Plywood Niagara Chem. Div. 
Ss. irea akes ee 2¢ Parke v 
practical information. HE, Institute. 4 Gulf Oil Corp... 3 Ply mouth Cordage 
Associated Plywood Mills Sele e yultry Tribune............... 
MAIL TODAY! Assn. of Amer. reco, Inc... 
Bean Mfg. Co., 20 2 Metals Co. 
American Zinc Institute Dept. 2617 Better Farming et = 57 ume Co., H. SS 46 ileo Laminated Prod.. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois Mfg. Co...............46 uberoid Co.. 
rower We Intl Harvester Co....... 19 
Send me Free Manuals checked below: Seedburo Equip. Co... 
O Directions for Laying Galvanized Roofing Calif. Spray-Chem. > Corp. ----.89 Judson Bros. Co...... senassanecs 55 Shell Chem. Corp.. 
Facts about Galvanized Sheets 21 Shribers .. 
O Use of Metallic Paint to Protect Metal Lederle Labs. 43 Sisalkraft_ 
Surfaces Douglas Fir Plywood Assn 7 Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co.. 15 Stanley Tools 
O How to Make Galvanized Roofing and Dow Chemical Co... ml Sterling Research Corp... 
rt 52 Milli Co...5 
Name 48 Mathienon chem. Corp......... a. Tissber Stresteree, 36 
A 33 
dd or R.F.D. Flinchbaugh Co.................- 53 Mississippi 55 United Duroc Record Assn......... 51 
Town State Fox River Tractor Co..... 68 Morton Salt Co. s 23 U. S. Industrial Chemicals...34, 35 
. S. Rubber Co. 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co............ 42 Natl. Ag. Supply Co..............27, 50 
General Chemical Co........ - 9 Natl Farm Book Co. 28 Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
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MATHIESON HIGH ANALYSIS 


3 


the same guaranteed analysis 


- When it comes to uniformity in plant food content you just 
i x can’t beat Mathieson high analysis fertilizers in real pellet form. 
‘ The reason is simple. Mathieson high analysis pelletized fer- 
tilizers are compounded, not just mixed. Because each individual 
pellet has exactly the same composition, uniform distribution 

of plant food is assured. And that’s not all. Mathieson high 
analysis pelletized fertilizers offer definite savings to farmers 
both in the unit cost of plant food and in handling costs as 
well. For instance: 

@ Pellets are free-flowing—drill ctly— provide 
ng = y 


easier, more even distribution. n used in top 
dressing they do not blow away. 


¢ The plant food in these pellets is completely sol- 
uble in water, hence more quickly and completely 
available. 
© Mathieson pelletized plant foods contain from 36 
to 59 units of plant food. ONE TON EQUALS TWO 
TO THREE TONS of low analysis fertilizer—saves 
on handling, hauling, storage and application costs. 


Write today for the latest information on Mathieson high 
analysis pelletized fertilizers. Mathieson Chemical Corpora- + 
tion, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. a0 


e106 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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PELLETIZED PLANT FOODS 
| 


AS ADVERTISED IN 
Country Gentleman 
Farm Journal 
The Nation’s Agriculture 
Progressive Farmer 
Successful Farming 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Prairie Farmer 
and other 
farm magazines 


SISALKRAFT 
Is WORTHY OF 
YOUR 
ENDORSEMENT 
FOR MANY 
FARM USES 


SISALKRAFT 
many farm uses 
Your lumber dealer has the right 
sizes for TEMPORARY SILOS 
for CORN AND GRASS SILAGE 

and HAYSTACK COVERS 


You can use tough, water- 
Grit) proof SISALKRAFT for many 
Ma rotective purposes on your 
arm. Saves you money! 


Over 20 years of 3 
successful farm service 
== Mail Coupon Now FOR FREE SAMPLES «= 
The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. FM-6 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send free samples and instructions 
on Sisalkraft Silos and other uses. 


The SISALKRAFT Co 


Chicago 6 © New York 17 © San Francisco 5 
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WASHINGTON, 


-By FRED BAILEY and JAY RICHTER 


COOLEY PAVES WAY FOR FARM PROGRAM—The Capital’s top peace- 
maker in the bitter farm row is Harold Dunbar Cooley, handsome and 
suave congressman from Nashville, N.C. His soft, Southern drawl may be 

just what the doctor ordered to restore harmony in the 
farm ranks. 

The House Agriculture Committee chairman can get 
tough when he needs to, but he seldom loses his temper. 
In the past two years he has steered his committee 
through more shoals than is customary for one Congress. 

Cooley has borne the label of “Administration man” 
without losing his ability to act as a compromiser. His 
most severe test came on the Brannan Plan. He shielded 
Secretary Brannan from out-spoken critics on the Com- 
mittee, including sharp-tongued Stephen Pace, the 
Georgia firecracker. 

When it became positive that Brannan was hopelessly deadlocked 
with the Farm Bureau and Grange on the farm program controversy, 
Cooley discarded his role as referee and moved into the fray. He decided 
the best way to restore harmony was to get tough. 

He called first on Brannan. In a three-hour conference that included 
more plain talk than is customary in Washington, Cooley gave Brannan a 
“dressing down” for his failure to work in closer cooperation with the 
farm groups. He criticized the Secretary for not having consulted with the 
farm leaders before springing his plan on Congress last year. 

Next, Cooley asked for and obtained a White House meeting with the 
President. Also present were Brannan, House Speaker Rayburn, House 
Majority Leader McCormack and Rep. Pace, No. 2 man on the Agriculture 
Committee. In plain language, Cooley told the President and Brannan that 
they had to stop insisting on the Brannan Plan and work with Congress 
and the farm groups on a new farm program. 


H. D. Cooley 


Yongress, Cooley declared, is going to write the farm legislation. Bran- | 


nan is welcome to present his plan and have it considered along with all 
other proposals. This Congress will not develop a new farm program, but 


Cooley has at least paved the way for a “meeting of minds” that could 
bear fruit next year. 


NO USDA REORGANIZATION IN 1950—The much-reorganized Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not going to be reorganized again this year. That is 
what insiders both at the Department and in Congress say. 

The President’s Plan 4 for USDA reorganization ran into a solid wall of 
farm organization opposition. It actually was no plan at all, but rather a 
blank check authorization for the Secretary to make whatever changes 
he wanted. 

The farm leaders wanted to “sit in’? on any reorganization proposals 
that might be considered, but the President’s proposal gave them no such 
assurance. They preferred that reorganization be delayed until after a new 
farm program is developed. (Continued on page 30) 
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TRADEMARKED 


as well as grademarked 
»» your double guarantee 
of plywood quality 


Something has been added in the 
3 labeling of plywood produced at Associated 
Fi Plywood Mills, Inc. It is the APMI trade- 


saat "Il find it together wi 

mark, and you'll find it toget er with the APMI SALES WAREHOUSES 

DFPA grademark on both exterior-type and 

Eugene and Wiliamina, Oregon 

interior-type panels manufactured by this Sen $25 Toload Ot., 24 

iy company. Dallas, 4814 Bengal St., 9 

This combination of trademark and grade- ©. 4348 16 

mark is your assurance that regardless of OTHER SALES WAREHOUSES 
where you buy APMI plywood, you get the BESSONETTE & ECKSTROM 


LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO. 
TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 


guaranteed products of a pioneer mill in the 
industry... And you can purchase APMI ply- 


wood at any one of 12 centrally located sales BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 
q warehouses from coast to coast, from experi- GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
a enced plywood men who are eager to serve you. KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


4 Panels up to 60 inches in width 

q and up to 144 inches in length. | 
4 lywood plants at Eugene and Willamina, Oregon General Offices: Eugene, Oregon 
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Established 1928—Subscription $2.00 per year. 

Member Controlled Circulation Audit. 
WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


Vol. 22 
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To Train or Not to Train 


A bitterly-fought feud ended April 
28, when Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill., won approval 
of the state board for vocational edu- 
cation to train vo-ag teachers under 
the federal Smith-Hughes Act. 

Noble J. Puffer, board chairman 
and state registration and education 
director, said the approval “does not 
close the door” for a similar applica- 
tion by Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale. 

Puffer added that the state teach- 
ers college board has excluded any 
possibility of application in the pro- 
gram by other schools under the col- 
lege board’s jurisdiction. These are: 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston; Northern State 
Teachers College, DeKalb; and West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb. 

So far, in Illinois, only the grad- 
uates of the University of Illinois 
have been eligible to teach vocational 
agriculture. 

For 13 years, ISNU has been try- 
ing to get its graduates accepted by 
state and federal authorities. During 
this time, there have been hearings, 
delays, temporary acceptances and 
rejections. 

The University of Illinois has 
strongly opposed Normal’s applica- 
tion. 

Teacher-training departments in 
agricultural education throughout 
the country have viewed the Illinois 
situation with particular interest. 

As a part of its effort to have its 
graduates qualified, a special agri- 
culture committee of non-university 
membership recently studied ISNU 
and the state’s need for vo-ag teach- 
ers. This special committee was ap- 
pointed by Vernon L. Nickell, state 
superintendent of schools, upon au- 
thorization by the state board for 
vocational education. 

J. R. Holbert, Bloomington, 
headed the investigating group. 


The committee reported that 
ISNU was adequate in its instruc- 
tion; its graduates were competent 
vo-ag teachers, but that enough 
graduates were being supplied to the 
state’s high schools by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The next step is to get official 
sanction from the U. S. Office of 
Education to train qualified teach- 
ers. It has been reported erroneous- 
ly, or otherwise, that the federal 
government had already promised 
approval to ISNU graduates placed 
in Illinois high schools if the voca- 
tional group gave its okeh to the in- 
stitution. 

Commenting on the situation, H. 
M. Hamlin, head teacher trainer, 
agricultural education, University 
of Illinois, stated: “Jf another in- 
stitution in our state is given fed- 
eral approval, it is likely that other 
schools will be approved. If prece- 
dent is set in Illinois, colleges in 
other states will also be seeking fed- 
eral approval.” 

There may be complications which 
will block final approval for ISNU. 

Normal may be turned down on 
the grounds that the University of 
Illinois is turning out enough teach- 
ers to take care of the demand. 

Schools in Tennessee and Texas 
were recently turned down by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Present teacher training institu- 
tions are qualifying about 2700 stu- 
dents to teach vo-ag in 1950. There 
are around 9300 vocational agricul- 
ture departments. This is almost 
one new teacher for every three now 
employed. 

Some people believe that a monop- 
oly, even in preparing teachers, is 
not conducive to the best results. 
Competition would sharpen efforts 
of schools engaged in training agri- 
culture teachers. 

This editor is not willing to take 
issue in this case. Our job is to pre- 
sent the problem from an objective 
viewpoint. But, what do you think? 
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When writing adverti Please 


IT TAKES THE FULLEST measure of 
spray protection all season long to pay 
off in top grades at picking time. Get- 
ting this result means using spray mate- 
rials which you can count on for 
maximum deposits on plant surfaces 
and maximum insect kill—in every 


spray application! 


WITH ORCHARD BRAND products, you can 
be sure of getting this full measure of 
protection day in and day out. 


THAT'S BECAUSE EACH General Chemi- 
cal Spray Material has the important 


qualities of high deposit and maximum 
killing effectiveness built right into it 
... through extensive research . . . care- 
fully controlled production... and 
thorough field testing. Only where 
products have this background can you 
be assured of high spray efficiency in 
your equipment and on your crop every 
time. 


YES, THIS FULL MEASURE OF PROTECTION 
means More of the “Money” Fruit at 
picking time. So be sure—use Orchard 
Brand Spray Materials . . . first choice 
of commercial growers! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices in Agricultural Centers from Coast to Coast 


Better Farming Methods 


GENITOX’ DDT 


GENITHION' 


(Parathion) 


LEAD ARSENATE 


(Astringent & Standard) 


Nicotine Sulfate 
BHC Wettable Powder 


Micro-Dritomic’ Sulfur 
(for apple scab) 


Dritomic’ Sulfur 
(for peach brown rot) 


Carbamate Fungicides 
Spraycop* 
(Copper Fungicide) 
Filmfast* 
(Spreader-Sticker) 


Other organic and inorganic 
insecticides and fungicides 


U Pa OF 
General Chemical Trade-Mark 
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Boll weevil on cotton boll. 


By G. J. HAEUSSLER 
Bureau of Entomology and 

Plant Quarantine 

VU. S. Department of Agriculture 


'(Photos courtesy USDA Bureau of 
'Entomology and Plant Quarantine) 


e ONE OF THE big questions in the 
' minds of farmers right now is, “What 
are the bugs going to do to our crops 
this year?” No one can answer that 
question this early in the season. 

There are, however, already many in- 
dications that a number of our major 
crop and livestock pests are all set to 
cause plenty of trouble in many areas 
unless factors such as weather and 
natural enemies of the insects come to 
the rescue. 

Fortunately, rapid advances in ento- 
mological research during recent years 
have made available more effective con- 
trol materials and methods than were 
ever known before. Farmers can use 
these to combat injurious outbreaks of 
most of our major insect pests, should 
they materialize. 

In some southern states, grain farmers 
have already been putting some of these 
new tools to good use this spring. Severe 
outbreaks of the greenbug, a species of 
plant lice that infests small grains, caused 
farmers in Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Kansas to take early action 
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INSECT 


to check extensive losses to their wheat, 
oats, barley and rye crops. 

Insecticidal sprays or dusts containing 
parathion or tetraethyl pyrophosphate, 
mostly distributed from airplanes, were 
applied over thousands of infested acres 
during March and early April. Whether 
or not grain growing areas in Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and other north- 
ern states will later experience similar 
infestations that will require treatment 
depends on weather and the action of 
beneficial insect parasites and predators. 

Thus far, the news for cotton growers, 
especially in areas where the boll weevil 
occurs, is not encouraging. Entomologists 
warned last fall that weevils went into 
winter quarters in very abundant num- 
bers. The mild winter was favorable for 
them. Reports from Louisiana this spring 
indicate that about two-thirds of the 
weevils that entered hibernation there 
survived the winter. 

An average of as many as 2,200 live 
weevils per acre were found in March in 
samples of ground trash adjacent to 
cotton fields in Louisiana, in contrast to 
the record average of 1,710 per acre 
found in similar samples a year ago. 
Conditions in the Carolinas appear even 
more serious. 


Expect Heavy Weevil Infestation 

An average of 11,108 weevils per acre 
were found in ground trash samples ex- 
amined in March in the vicinity of 


Screw-worms in hip wound ef geat. 


‘Have the Answers When Farmers Ask About... 


roblems Ahead 


Florence, S.C. This was 2.8 times as many 
as were found there a year ago. The 
average survival of 3,969 weevils per 
acre in 1949 was the highest previous 
survival record for that area, Unless hot, 
dry weather occurs in May, June and 
July, present indications are that heavy 
weevil infestations are likely to occur 
this year in many cotton growing areas. 

Farmers have a choice of several in- 
secticide formulations that they can use 
to check weevil damage if serious in- 
festations threaten. These include dusts 
or sprays containing benzene hexa- 
chloride, toxaphene or calcium arsenate 
dust. Control measures against the 
weevil should be applied when definite 
need is indicated. Cotton farmers have 
been advised to consult their county 
agent, extension entomologist or experi- 
ment station early, to find out the best 
control measures to use against the 
weevil and other pests that may occur 
in their fields later in the season. Be sure 
you have the answers for them. 


Screw-worm Fly Survives Winter 


Stockmen are being warned that the 
screw-worm fly survived the winter, 
over a much larger area in the South 
than normal and much farther north than 
usual. In the southeast, infestations have 
been observed in southeastern North 
Carolina, most of South Carolina, two 
counties in Tennessee, all of Florida, all 
of southern Georgia, most of Alabama 
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and a number of counties in east-central 
Mississippi. In the southwest, the entire 
central portion of Texas, from the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley to the Oklahoma state 
line, is infested. 

Surveys also show that screw-worms 
overwintered in the southern parts of 
Arizona, New Mexico and California. 
There is thus great danger that 1950 may 
see an early and widespread distribution 
of this important livestock pest from the 
infested area in the south to northern 
states. 

All livestock owners should watch 
their stock carefully for early screw- 
worm infestations. They should be espe- 
cially alert in the more northern states 
where animals are shipped in from the 
infested areas in the south. The Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine ad- 
vises that stockmen take the following 
measures to prevent losses of their live- 
stock and to retard the spread of screw- 
worm flies into uninfested portions of 
the country: 

1. Inspect all livestock twice each 
week. Treat all wounds, infested or not, 
with Smear 62, or a similar approved 
screw-worm remedy containing diph- 
enylamine and benzol. 

2. Postpone dehorning, branding, 
marking, castrating or other operations 
during warmer months. If such oper- 
ations are absolutely essential, keep the 
animals under close observation and 
treat wounds at regular intervals until 
healed. 


3. Examine animals carefully before 
they are shipped, and treat all wounds 
found. Dealers of livestock should in- 
spect animals when delivered and treat 
wounds that may have become infested 
prior to, or during shipment. 


European corn borer on an ear of Golden 
Bantam sweet corn. 


GRASSHOPPER INFESTATION. EXPECTED IN 1950 


FROMTHE i969 SURVEYS 


In 1949, the European corn borer ex- 
tended its distribution into 145 more 
counties, mostly in the Central States. 
Although borer populations averaged 
much lower in the Eastern States, they 
were three to four times higher in the 
Corn Belt States than in 1948. More than 
313 million bushels of field corn are 
estimated to have been destroyed by this 
pest in 1949. In many areas more borers 
than ever before entered hibernation last 
fall. In Iowa, four times as many as pre- 
viously. If weather conditions are favor- 
able to the insect during the next few 
months, damage to the 1950 corn crop 
could even exceed the great losses that 
occurred last year. 

The entomologists advise growers who 


have experienced losses from the Euro- 
pean corn borer in the past to plan con- 
trol measures well in advance of the 
season. The borer can be most satisfac- 
torily controlled through the use of DDT 
in dilute water sprays, properly applied. 
Low gallonage sprays, concentrated sus- 
pensions and dusts also provide good 
control. 

Ryania, in dilute water sprays or in 
dusts is also recommended, although that 
material is more expensive and not gen- 
erally as readily obtainable as DDT. Its 
use is more practical on sweet corn than 
on field corn. Farmers are reminded that 
DDT-treated plants, or portions thereof, 
should not be fed to dairy animals or to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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y AUSTIN N. LENTZ 
Farm Forestry, Rutgers University 
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OF COURSE, you know your farm 
woodlot, and you know exactly what 
rmers want to sell—or do you? On 
cond thought, what trees should you 
ll and how should you go about making 
timber sale? Sawlogs are generally 
e ultimate forest crop, so let's talk saw- 
mber. 

Marketing the forest crop for highest 
returns is often a big problem and may 
be a bit confusing for the small woodlot 
owner. In most cases, he has had little 
or no experience in making a timber sale 
and, therefore, is often at the mercy of 
the buyer when it comes to know-how. 

Basically, certain simple procedures 
might be applied in selling trees, regard- 
less of the region. Every timber owner 
about to harvest should know exactly 
what he has for sale. Coal is not sold by 
the load, nor eggs by the basket, and 
neither is it wise to sell timber by the 
tract or “lump sum.” With few excep- 
tions, timber should be sold by a definite 
unit of measure, a unit understood by 
both seller and buyer. For sawtimber, 
this unit is usually the board foot. 


Use Successful Marketing System 


Experience has shown that many 
woodlot owners need more than just a 
knowledge of the amount of salable tim- 
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xtension Forester Says . . 


ets Talk Sawtimber 


ber in their woodlots if they are to carry 
a successful timber sale to completion. 
For a simple method of making a stump- 
age sale we might look at New Jersey. 
Though one of our smaller eastern states, 
it has an outstanding timber marketing 
system. A system that is well liked by 
its woodland owners and its loggers. The 
success of this system is indicated by the 
fact that half of the timber sold in the 
state in 1949 was disposed of by this easy 
method. 

New Jersey farmers, like the farmers 
in other states, need lumber for home 
use. To get this lumber, they cut their 
own trees and have them custom sawed 
to suit their needs. Beyond their own 
needs, they frequently sell their trees on 
the stump because they are not equipped 
in most cases to handle the long logs de- 
sired by the trade. It is in the stumpage 
sales that most woodland owners lack 
experience and need guidance. Let’s see 
how the New Jersey system works. 


Foresters Mark Trees for Sale 


Many farmers have learned to go to 
their local county agricultural agent, to 
the State Forestry Department or to their 
local Soil Conservation District for guid- 
ance. Through the last two agencies, a 
forester is made available to examine the 
woodlot. Should the examination reveal 
trees of sawtimber size, and in such 
quantity as to make a stumpage sale 
feasible, the next step is for the forester 
to inventory and mark the salable trees. 

Salable trees due for marking usually 


A New Jersey woodlot after a sawtimber cutting has 
been made. A cut of 2500 board feet per acre was 
made. The price was $40 per thousand board feet 
on the stump. A good stand of timber remains for 
future cutting. 


A forester from the state department of con- 
servation selects and marks trees to be cut. 


consist of mature trees, plus a reasonable 
number of defective and smaller-sized 
stems of the undesirable species. Trees 
are marked by blazing them on two sides 
about four feet above the ground and by 
blazing the stump and stamping it with 
the letters “NJ.” The stamp on the 
stump cannot readily be duplicated and 
is, therefore, assurance that the buyer 
will not cut any unmarked trees, at least 
without being discovered. 

Next, the forester who did the marking 
prepares a sheet showing the exact num- 
ber of trees marked, the species, the size 
and the approximate board feet volume 
of all trees to be sold. This sheet is 
mimeographed and sent to all interested 
loggers throughout the state by the State 
Forestry Department. The sheet sent to 
loggers includes a map showing the loca- 
tion of the farm and of the woodlot, thus 
making it easy for the prospective buyers 
to locate the tract. 


Timber Agent Takes Over 


It often happens that about the time 
the farmer is busy with his summer 
crops, along comes the prospective tim- 
ber buyer who wants to see the tract, 
perhaps to buy it and start cutting. It 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Mend Your Fences With... 


A Letter A Day 


By JOHN FARRAR 
Director of Information & Publicity 
Future Farmers of America 


@ IT WAS A simple postcard, brief, 
with no flowery phrases. 

“Dear Frank: Congratulations to you 
and your FFA chapter members on win- 
ning the state poultry judging contest. 
You’re doing swell work.” 

Simple, and yet that postcard occupied 
a prominent place in a chapter’s scrap- 
book. Its writer was one of the best-liked 
vocational agriculture instructors in the 
state. A big reason for his popularity 
among the teachers was the fact that 
similar cards and letters could be found 
in the scrapbooks of many other local 
FFA chapters. 

He was well known and respected out- 
side the teaching profession, too; a repu- 
tation that was helped considerably by 
the “thank you” notes and “come out 
and see some of the boys’ projects” that 
he had written to newspaper editors, 
farm radio reporters and others who had 
shown interest in the FFA and gone out 
of their way to help the boys. 


Letter Writing Pays Off 
With this 


“on-his-toes” vocational 


agriculture instructor, letter writing was 
not something to be “done tomorrow.” It 
was a duty, but one which he came to 
enjoy when the results became apparent. 


John McDonald, radio farm director, WSM, 
Nashville, Tenn., reads, “The FFA boys over 
at Cumberland high are holding their annual 
father and son banquet tonight. Jerry Evans, 
the vo-ag teacher, tells me they’re expecting 
a big crowd. That’s a swell bunch of fellows 
in that FFA chapter, and I intend to go over 
and see them tonight.” 


He’s still teaching, incidently. The people 
in his community say he'll have a good 
job there just as long as he wants it. He 
has a good, sound record of teaching and 
leadership. The letter writing is just 
something extra that makes a difference. 

Sometimes those of us working with 
the Future Farmers of America bemoan 
the lack of publicity and recognition our 
boys receive. 

“We just don’t have a lot of publicity 
men beating the bushes for us,” is the 
usual excuse we offer. 

Granted that more publicity men would 
help, in their absence the real question 
is: “Are we doing the best we can?” The 
obvious answer is “no.” 


Riding on Coattail of 4-H 


Not long ago a large nationally- 
known magazine published a compre- 
hensive, well-illustrated article about 
the 4-H clubs. A senior editor of the 
magazine worked on the story and he 
had some difficulty selling the idea to his 
superiors. When the story finally was 
published, the magazine received hun- 
dreds of letters from 4-H members, 
leaders and friends. The editors liked 
those letters so much that they began 
looking for another similar article and 
came up with the idea of doing a piece 
on the Future Farmers of America. 

We're riding on a highway paved by 
the 4-Jd for this story. How about the 
response when it’s printed? Will it be 
good enough that they’ll want to try an- 
other? Only time will tell, but if a sub- 
stantial number of letters of appreciation 
for the FFA story get to the editors it 
will be a major departure from past hap- 
penings. Many editors have found, to 
their sorrow, that FFA stories just don’t 
pull the mail. 


Let’s Put it in Black and White 


Last year more than 200 FFA members 
received cash awards of $100 or more 
from the Future Farmers of America 
Foundation, Inc. Another 300 received 
awards ranging from $25 to $75. Letters 
of thanks were received by the Founda- 
tion from about 15 of more than 500 
award winners. 

Put yourself in the shoes of the foun- 
dation trustees when a donor asks: “Do 
the boys appreciate this?” You can an- 
swer, of course, but the proof would be 
so much easier if you had the evidence 
in black and white. 

The civics book we studied in grade 


instructor, Nashville, 


Jerry Evans, 
Tenn., writes, “Dear John: We're expecting a 
big crowd at our FFA chapter father and son 
banquet next Thursday night. Hope you cas 
come.” 


vo-ag 


school called it “log-rolling’; a moré 
modern term is “back-scratching,” buf 
it’s a simple fact that it takes two or more 
persons to cooperate. Like the pro- 
verbial mules, it is possible for people 
with widely-varied interests to work to- 
gether and “both eat hay.” 


Letters—Public Relations Tool 

Letter writing gives the vocational 
agriculture instructor an effective public 
relations tool. The most effective ges- 
tures in public relations are a pat on the 
back: “you’re doing a swell job,” and a 
note of appreciation: “thanks very 
much.” Every teacher has the opportu- 
nity to write letters expressing those 
thoughts every day. The frequency with 
which he does write them may have a 
lot to do with his success on the job 

Letters of this sort to some recipients 
are simply an ego satisfying device. To 
others, particularly radio reporters and 
magazine writers, they are bread and 
butter evidence that can be exhibited to 
the boss. A letter to the editor, giving 
some facts about boy accomplishments 
or forthcoming activities, often results in 
publicity for the FFA chapter. A follow- 
up letter of thanks, after the story has 
been published or presented on radio 
paves the way for the next story you 
may have to peddle. 


People Want Appreciation 


“Chickens have a way of coming home 
to roost,” goes an old saying. The birds 
usually seek the roost where they feel 
they are most appreciated. The same 
thinking can be applied to humans. A 
letter a day brings them home to your 
roost. It’s mighty nice to have a lot of 
friends in the roost with you when the 
wolves come around. 
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Followers? 


THIS is not a plea for the under- 

privileged, or is it? It is intended for 
a size-up of the normal situation which 
prevails throughout the Future Farmers 
of America organization. 

Nearly all of the adults who have had 
the responsibility for guiding the organ- 
ization will admit that they have com- 
mitted every crime in the name of the 
FFA organization and vocational agri- 
culture which could be committed, and 
let the organization continue as one of 
the most popular youth organizations in 
the country today. 

Most of these so-called crimes were 
not malicious at all. Leadership training 
in the FFA chapters and in the state as- 
sociations has been aimed at doing the 
greatest good for the largest number of 
people. But there has been little or 
nothing done for the persons who are to 
be led by the young men who are being 
trained as leaders. 

Even a casual reading of state publica- 
tions on the FFA and the newspapers 
reveals a tendency toward district, state 
and national training schools for the de- 
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velopment of latent leadership abilities. 
This sort of thing tends to make district 
and state meetings worthwhile, interest- 
ing and beneficial. 

Its overall result is a tendency for 
delegates at such training schools to 
bring back to the local chapter, ideas and 
ideals which can be inculcated into the 
chapter, thus improving its value to its 
members, its reputation in the commu- 
nity, and the residual value for each 
member of the local organization. 


Who Attends Training Schools? 


What boys are sent as delegates to 
district and state leadership training 
schools, in the main? It can be said, 
generally, that these delegates are young 
men who have demonstrated leadership 
traits, at least, in the local chapter and 
have the wherewithal to pay some of 
their own expenses when away from 
home. 

Little reasoning is required to discover 
then that these delegates who go to 
leadership training schools will, in all 
probability, be made better leaders and 
sent home enthused to help make better 
local, district and state Future Farrner 
organizations. 

The present program is doing a very 
good job. But is it going deep enough? 


FFA secretaries meeting under the guidance 
of Vo-Ag Instructor James Fox, at the section 
15 Leadership Training Camp, Pere Marquette 
Park, Illinois. 


Should all chapter members aspire to 
becoming leaders? How can qualities 
of leadership be discovered? How can 
latent possibilities be developed? How 
can the young men, who should be fol- 
lowers, become reconciled to the fact that 
they should not try to be anything else? 
What can be substituted for so-called 
leadership training for those who will 
never be leaders? How can this sort of 
member be developed, and what is the 
chapter adviser’s responsibility in trying 
to develop him? 


Good Leaders Must Be Followers 


The answers to these questions are not 
obvious, nor do they appear to be easy. 
Everyone seems to accept the statement 
that in order to be a good leader one 
must first learn to become a good fol- 
lower. The corollary of this might be 
stated that all good followers can even- 
tually become good leaders. This is not 
necessarily true at all. Some must ever 
be followers, never leaders. 

Who are these people? Every teacher 
of vocational agriculture can list from 
one to 20 such boys in his chapter. How 
would he arrive at such a listing? Pos- 
sibly in an indirect manner. He would 
eliminate from his consideration the sons 
of well-educated and progressive citizens 
and leave a list of sons of farm laborers, 
drifters and generally improvident par- 
ents. 

From this list he could easily pick the 
followers. Home surroundings and intel- 
lect allow young men to think and act. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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By proper building location and window 
treatment you can provide better year-round 
environment to help keep livestock and 
poultry more healthful and more productive. 
In summer .. . cooler, well-daylighted build- 
ings. In winter...drier interiors, better 
sanitation and greater warmth. 
The provision of adequate daylight calls 
2 for large windows properly located and in- 
- sulated with Thermopane*. This double-glass 


SOME TYPES OF SHADING 


OVERHANG —can be a roof extension, a se 
built unit, or awnings. Angle of the device 
calculated according to sun positions. 
FOLIAGE — vines, shrubs and deciduous trees are 
excellent shading devices, but let winter sun through. 
SIDE VANES —for some east and west exposures, 
side vanes, either solid or vine-covered, may be used. 


WHY THERMOPANE INSULATING GLASS MAKES 
SOLAR HEATING PRACTICAL 

Thermopane’s two panes of glass and sealed-in dry 
ie air create a heat trap. The sun’s rays enter the build- 
ei ing in short wave lengths which the glass transmits. 
4 Once within the building the heat is re-radiated at 
tk longer lengths which are not transmitted by Thermo- 
a ne. Outward conduction of the heat is minimized 
a y Thermopane’s air space. The heat transmission 
factor for rmopane with }4”’ air space is .58, com- 
pared with 1.16 for single glazing. Warmth brought 
in_as sunlight, thus stays in the building longer. 
Thermopane is sold by glass and building supply 


tely- 
ould be 


e distributors and dealers. Write for our Thermopane 


rE literature. And feel free to write us on problems in 
glazing farm buildings. *® 


Two Pones of Gloss 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY- OWENS- FORD 
2965 Nicholas Building 


~ 
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unit traps sun heat or animal heat inside the 
building, thereby protecting the animals from 
sudden temperature changes and providing a ig 
generally improved environment for them. &§ 

Solar design also calls for methods of con- ' 
trol, you want to bring in winter sun... you 
don’t want summer sun, except in early morn- 
ing or before cool evenings. The diagrams 
and paragraphs below serve as limited guides 
for building orientation for sun control. 


SOUTH — for maximum 7 
solar heat input in winter — 
provide a large window 
area facing south. An 
important element is the 
extended roof or other © 
overhang. It lets in the 
low winter sun, but can Ff 
completely shade win- 7 
dows from high, hot sum- F 
mer sun. ith proper 
data on window height, 
building height and lati- 
tude it is possible to com- & © 
pute the right amount of 
overhang. On request, 
we can assist you in this, 


NORTH -— use these win- 
dows for ventilation and © 
to bring in north daylight. 7 
No overhang is recom- 7 
mended. 


WEST — shade should be 7 
provided to keep out © 
afternoon summer sun. 
Shrubs or trees are effec- 
tive—their lack of foliage 

in winter permits late sun § 
to warm the interior be- 
fore the cool night sets in. 


EAST — windows admit © 
daylight to make the 

interior brighter and © 
cheerier. An overhang can 7 
be used to keep out high 7 
morning sun in summer. | 


PGLASS COMPANY 
Sledo 3, 
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Wright planted five acres of irrigated pasture with a nurse crop of 
barley in 1948, and harvested 70 bushels of barley to the acre while 
establishing a good pasture, and cut two tons of hay to the acre. 


By BLAINE ¢. MORSE 


SCS District Conservationist 
Tremonton, Utah 


@ IRRIGATION of his 38-acre farm 
near Tremonton, in northern Utah, 
Ipresented a difficult problem for Eugene 
right back in 1946. Wright and his 
t ired man had to keep shoveling prac- 
ically all the time when the fields were 
being irrigated. 
. Four acres in the northeast corner had 
rown up in willows because of flooding 
by waste water, and another acre became 
a lake after each irrigation, and the crops 
were drowned out. 

However, things are different now. 
Wright now is credited with having one 
of the most complete soil and water con- 
servation programs on his farm that can 
be found anywhere in the state. Land 
leveling has eliminated all surface drain- 
age and waste of water. 

Rearrangement of the irrigation sys- 
tem has eliminated more than a mile of 
ditches. Every acre now is in profitable 
production and increased yields more 
than paid for the improvement costs dur- 
ing the first year. 


Takes Problem to SCS 

Wright went to the supervisors of the 
Northern Utah Soil Conservation District 
with his problem and a conservation 
farming plan was completed for him on 
October 16, 1946, whereby he could re- 
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No More Shoveling With... 


Modernized Irrigation System 


ceive the assistance of Soil Conservation 
Service technicians working with the 
district. 

The improvement program got under 
way when 17 acres of the north half of 
the farm were leveled in the spring of 
1947. Although the leveling compacted 
the soil and delayed planting, Wright 
harvested 65 bushels of spring wheat to 
the acre. He figured that at least 15 
bushels of this yield could be attributed 
to the fact that he was able to irrigate 
the land properly. 

Leveling on these 17 acres cost $20 an 
acre, and the wheat crop brought $2 a 
bushel. With the 15-bushel yield in- 
crease being worth $20 an acre, Wright 
says that the higher production from the 
first crop more than paid for the land 
improvements. 


Leveling Eliminates Many Ditches 


Nine more acres were leveled in the 
fall of 1947, and the work on the rest of 
the farm was completed in the fall of 
1948. In addition to the leveling, Wright 
installed seven main checks and turnouts 
in the major ditch system and 26 border 
turnouts to control irrigation water, all 
structures being of concrete. He es- 
timates that a mile of irrigation ditches 
was eliminated as a result of leveling the 
fields. 

“It used to take two men with from 
five to eight canvas dams, shoveling all 
the time, to do the irrigating job,” Wright 
recalls. “And even then, four acres in 
the northeast corner grew up in willows 


One of the lateral irrigation ditches on Wright's farm. Rearrange- 
ment of the irrigation system in connection with the soil and water 
conservation program reduced the ditches by more than a mile. 


because I couldn't dispose of waste water 
from my farm and the field of a neighbor. 
Another acre of the south side of my 
farm had a lake on it every time I 
irrigated, and the crops usually were 
drowned out.” 

“The only reason I carry a_ shovel 
around now is so I'll have something to 
lean on,” Wright commented. “Now I 
can water alone and sleep part of the 
time. All of my surface drainage trou- 
bles are gone and so is the old willow 
patch. In fact, now that the place waters 
so well, I hate to dig up dirt to make 
dikes or to fill cuts in the irrigation ditch 
banks because all of my land is produc- 
tive.” 

In the spring of 1948, Wright planted 


(Continued on page 27) 


Junction division box in Wright’s new irriga- 
tionsystem. Allstructures are made of concrete. 
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NEW 
ESTERON 
BRUSH 


Two New » KILLER 


Formulations 


of Proved 
Products 


Esteron Brush Killer and Esteron 245— New Esteron Brush Killer and Esteron 245 
thoroughly tested over miles of terrain and —_are ready to work for you with better results 
right-of-ways—now offer increased effec- .. . greater effectiveness. Certain species 
tiveness over a greater variety of woody such as maple, ash and oaks which have 
species. resisted many formulations can now be 
controlled with these new brush killers. Use 
new, improved Esteron Brush Killer and 
Esteron 245 for better brush control . . . 
greater all-around efficiency! 


CHECK these new advantages ... 1. Both 
formulations contain a new type of low 
volatility ester. 2. Both new formulations 
contain higher percentage of active ingre- 
dients. 3. These formulations are more 
effective per unit of active ingredient. 4. 
These products are available at no increase 
in price. 


Write to Dow for complete information. f 
Agricultural Chemicai Division 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


AL 
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Farm Management... . 
A Growing Profession 


By A. D. ELKIN 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


@ IF THE PROFESSION of farm man- 
agement were to celebrate its birthday 
next year, there would be thirty candles 
on the cake. When D. Howard Doane 
gave up his job as head of the field di- 
vision of the Farm Loan Department at 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company in 
1919 and went into the business of man- 
ing farms, a new profession was born. 
_ To Doane is also due much of the credit 
r the high ethical standards adopted by 
e American Society of Farm Managers 
d Rural Appraisers, whose code of 
ics places the operations of its mem- 
rs on a high professional plane. Most 
professional farm managers are members 
“the American Society.” 
_ For years there have been farm man- 
ers, a term applied to men hired to 
nage large farms or estates. The term 
rofessional farm manager” is usually 
plied to men or organizations that 
ke a business of managing farms for a 
ber of owners. As a general rule, 
e farms are owned by men not living 
the farm and in most cases living in 
tant cities or states. 


ger Acts as Owner’s Agent 
ei professional farm manager acts as 


e farm owner’s agent. He leases the 


A. D. Elkin conferring with a tenant on one 
of the farms managed by the Doane Agricul- 
tural Service. 
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This article, prepared by A. 
D. Elkin, secretary, Doane Ag- 
ricultural Service, Inc., explains 
the duties of a professional 
farm manager. Material pre- 
sented here should be most 
helpful in farm management 
classes. 


farm to a tenant or hires labor if the 
farm is under direct operation. He de- 
velops the operating plan for the farm 
with the owner and tenant. He decides 
when and where to sell the owner’s share 
of the crops or livestock. He sees that 
taxes and insurance are paid. In other 
words, he takes the complete load of the 
farm from the owner’s shoulders except 
for major policy decisions. 

The professional farm manager is paid 
for his work by a flat monthly or yearly 
fee or by a percentage of the owner’s 
income. 

“There’s more in the man than there is 
in the lan’.” This saying has become the 
motto of the professional farm manager. 

Thru technical training and experience 
he has learned that the important thing 
in his profession is getting results with 
people. He is the go-between for the 
owner and the tenant. He has to satisfy 
both parties as well as himself. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that a recent 
survey indicated that the primary quali- 
fication for a farm manager was per- 
sonality or his ability to get along with 
people. 

This does not mean that he is a “yes” 
man—far from it. He must be willing to 
express his opinions and be able to put 
over constructive ideas so that all parties 
respect his judgment. 

It is important that the view-point of 
the absentee owner be known. Doctor 
Smith may have a farm for its recrea- 
tional features. Banker Jones may own 
his farm purely as an investment. Widow 
Brown probably needs every cent of in- 
come to live on during her few remaining 
years. 

The manager must analyze the situa- 
tion and set up the operating program so 
that it will fit the owner’s needs and de- 
sires without violating any ethical prin- 
ciples. 

The relation that exists between a farm 
manager and the owner is very similar to 
the situation in any of the professional 
fields. Many items must be treated with 


the strictest of confidence, just as is ex- 
pected of doctors or lawyers. The man- 
ager is employed by the owner and must 
represent his interests to the fullest 
extent. 

The man who does the job of operating 
the farm must fit the property. He must 
have the interest of the owner at heart. 
Methods that will make him money will 
also pay off for the owner. There is no 
disgrace about being a tenant. All too 
much has been written about the pitiful 
plight of the poor tenant. 

There are many cases where tenants 
have lived on the same farm for many 
years. Often the tenant may be better 
off financially than the owner. There 
are hundreds of cases in which tenants 
have bought farms and leased them out 
to other tenants while they continue to 
operate as tenants on the farms which 
they have been leasing for many years. 
Usually the reason for continuing to 
operate as tenants rather than to move 
on to their own farms is because of the 
satisfactory incomes they have been 
earning as tenants. 

A group of farms in central Illinois 
has been in the same family for nearly 
75 years. The same tenants have lived 
on some of the units as long as 35 years. 


Characteristics of a Good Tenant 


Some of the qualities to consider when 
selecting a tenant are: 

. Love for the farm. 
Neatness. 
Thoroughness. 
Timeliness. 

Thrift. 

A progressive attitude. 

Such things as honesty and good repu- 
tation are assumed essential in all cases. 

The farm manager does not like to 
change tenants. He tries to select a good 
tenant and then keep him a good tenant. 

There are all kinds of farms in the 
United States. Even in the same com- 
munity no two are alike. The individual 
farm must be studied and plans made to 
fit the situation. The plan under which 
it is operated should show maximum re- 
turn and at the same time maintain or 
improve the condition of the soil and im- 
provements. 

Many farms are unsuited to absentee 
ownership. These are of the subsistence 
type. Such a farm should be sold to a 
resident operator and it is the job of the 
manager to so advise his client. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Here is a close-up view of the strainer. It 
strains each cow's milk separately and 
acts as a sure check against the spread 
of mastitis and other udder diseases. 


The McCormick Parlor Milker is easy to 
take apart for thorough cleaning. With 
only his hands, the user removes the plas- 
tic milk line from the rubber couplings. 
Reassembling is as easy. 


Power Units... 


Here, Everett Hughes of Castalia, lowa, applies the teat cups. 
His McCormick Parlor Milker is one of four models that fit any stall 
of stalls, and any size milking parlor. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester Builds McCormick 
Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 


Refrigerators and Freezers. 


New Me Cormick Parlor Milker Pipes Milk 
Direct from Bu to COOLE 


Milk enters the milk house through the transparent line from 
the milking parlor. Plastic pipe, rubber couplings, can covers and 
gaskets, and glass moisture trap all are air tight, easy to clean. 


Saves time and work. Keeps milk cleaner. 
Easy to buy. Easy to install. Easy to use. 
Easy to keep clean. 


Think of it! With the McCormick 
Parlor Milker, milk flows from cow 
to can, moved by vacuum all the way! 
Here’s what that means to dairymen: 
Faster, easier milking. Cows carry 
their milk to the parlor . . . the pipe 
line carries it directly to the milk 
cans. No carrying and pouring heavy 
pails of milk. 

Cleaner milk. Installation after in- 
stallation has produced cleaner milk 
than previous methods. Milk is not 
exposed to air. Milk from each cow is 
strained before it enters the milk line. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Gentlemen: 


Post Office 


Farm Equipment and 
Crawler Tractors and 


| 


International Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. BFM, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me the free booklet telling al! about easier, 
faster milking with the McCormick Parlor Milker. 


My IH Deoler is. 


Low cost. McCormick Parlor Milker 
prices compare favorably with prices 
of pail-type milking systems. Instal- 
lation is easy. 

Free booklet tells all about ir. 
McCormick Parlor Milkers are not 
yet available everywhere in numbers 
to meet the great demand, But a book- 
let will soon be ready to answer the 
questions farmers and farm young 
people ask about this easier new way 
to milk. Send the coupon today for 
your free copy. Read all about this 
new, modern way to milk cows. 


Stote 


| 
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BIG PROFITS in 


CUSTOM 
SPRAYING! 


Make more money offering a custom 
spraying service using John Bean 
sprayers and equipment! There are 
dozens of different spray jobs waiting 
to be done in cities, towns and on the 
form. A modest i t in reliable 
John Bean sproyers will put you in this 
Profitable business. Write for free 
Custom Spraying folder that tells how 
simple and easy it is to start now. 


O BEAN has the 
profit making Sprayer 
for you... 


In the complete John Bean line are a 
wide range of Models, one of which is 
sure to fill your needs for custom spray- 
ing work. Tractor power take-off or 
engine powered models, the latter 
available as trailers or skid mount 
types. Full range of output and pres- 
sure, and complete line of tested John 
Bean spraying accessories. Write for 
information now! 


Spare Time 
or Full Time 


Look at All the Extra Jobs YouDo 
SPRAY SHRUBBERY, 


and shade trees, kill weeds in lawns, 
keep stables and barns pest-free. 

© RID HOMES, resorts, industries 
or whole communities of flies and 
insect pests. 

© BRUSH CONTROL on public 
utility right-of-way. 

© These and many other profitable 
jobs are building profitable business 
for the Custom Sprayer. 


John BEAN 
Dept. BF-1, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Please send me a copy of your FREE 
Custom Spraying Manual. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

city. 


STATE___ 
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From the Colleges and 
Experiment Stations 


Hybrids Continue Gains 


This year may be the first in the his- 
tory of hybrid corn in the United States 
in which the percentage of the total corn 
acreage planted to hybrids does not in- 
crease, says the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The 1950 planting program 
makes this a possibility. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics rec- 
ords reveal a steady upward trend in 
planting of hybrids in the country as a 
whole, and in each of its four geograph- 
ical regions. Last year for the whole 
country, nearly 78 percent of all corn 
acreage was in hybrids. The North Cen- 
tral States led with more than 94 percent 
hybrid plantings, and in the heart of the 
Corn Belt—Iowa, Indiana and Illinois— 
it was hard to find any corn not hybrid 
except in the fields of inbreds planted 
for production of hybrid seed. 

The percentages of hybrid acreage in 
the other divisions were: North Atlantic, 
84 percent; Western, 49; and Southern, 
40. In these regions, the desirability of 
hybrid seed is now recognized. 


* 


Give Pigs Legume Pasture 


Tests reported by Illinois College of 
Agriculture swine specialists show that 
pigs on legume pasture will gain equally 
well on any of three protein supplements. 

These supplements are 100 pounds 


| each of solvent soybean oil and meal and 


meat and bone scraps, 100 pounds of 


| solvent soybean meal and 200 pounds 
| of ground oats, and 100 pounds each of 


solvent soybean meal, meat and bone 
scraps, and dried corn distillers solubles. 

D. M. Baird says these supplements all 
gave efficient gains. Total feed consump- 
tion ranged only from 343 to 348 pounds 


| per 100 pounds of gain. and average daily 


gains ranged from 1.38 to 1.48 pounds, 
and it made no difference whether pigs 
were on straight alfalfa or alfalfa-brome- 
grass. 


* 


_New Boost for Pig-Chick Feeds 


Aureomycin, one of the new medical 


| antibiotics, is teaming up with vitamin 


B12 to promise poultry and swine grow- 
ers a cheaper protein supplement which 
makes pvigs and chicks grow faster than 
when B12 js used alone. 

Chicks fed the exnerimerital diet con- 


| taining all three reached a weight of 


126 nounds at six weeks of ase. Thev 
gained at the rate of .36 nound for each 
nound of feed consumed. Chicks receiv- 


ing the same basal diet with B12 added 
reached a weight of 1.09 pounds in the 
same period. These chicks also gained 
faster and with greater efficiency than 
the same strain of chicks fed high effi- 
ciency diets fortified with animal by- 
products. 


* 
Hog Oilers on Way Out 


A University of Illinois animal parasite 
specialist said that hog oilers used against 
lice and mange in swine are now obso- 
lete. Effective new sprays, dips and dusts 
are taking their place. 

Dr. N. D. Levine, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, says oilers do help to keep lice 
and mange mites under control. The oil 
kills all of the parasites it reaches, but it’ 
doesn’t reach them all. Sprays and dips, 
when used correctly, cover all parts of 
the hog’s body, and will kill all the para- 
sites. 

Usually two sprayings will take care 
of lice and mange mites. The first spray- 
ing kills all the adults. A second spraying 
a week or 10 days later will get the young 
ones that have hatched since the first 
treatment. 


* 
Develop New Hybrid Sugar Beet 


A new and promising sugar beet hy- 
brid has been developed at the Michigan 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
that could result in an added income of 
more than three million dollars annually 
to Michigan farmers. 

The hybrid beet was developed by the 
use of a character new to sugar beet 
breeding, called male-sterility. 

By use of this male-sterility feature, 
hybridization now offers the same possi- 
bilities of increasing yields of sugar beets 
as it did in increasing corn yields. 


New Grass Silage Film 


The Arcady Farms Milling Co. 
has just completed a 16 mm., full 
color film, entitled “Grass Silage.” 

This new film vividly portrays the 
latest methods of making grass 
silage. 

The editors of Better Farming 
Methods have reviewed this film, and 
recommend it for early summer 
showings by agricultural leaders. 

The film may be scheduled by writ- 
ing to Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
ti. 
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Weight loss is common for animals suffering 
from pinkeye. They become feverish, go off feed, 
and “shrink” when they should be gaining pounds 
for marketing. Dust, pollen, wind, sun and snow- 
glare aggravate the condition, and the cornea of 
the eye usually becomes involved. Blindness may 
be the result. Immunity apparently does not re- 
sult from an attack, some animals being attacked 
repeatedly. Call it infectious conjunctivitis, infec- 
tious keratitis or pinkeye —it will cost money if 
left untreated. 


When pinkeye threatens profits, use Trisulfanol.* — 
it contains: 


@ 3 sulfas in liquid solution effective against a wide range of 
organisms found in clinical pinkeye, especially those that cause 
secondary infections. 


@ Anesthetic that goes to work immediately to soothe irri 
tated eye membrane. 


@ Urea supplements antiseptic action of sulfas and stimulates 
healing processes. 


@ Propylene glycol to spread antiseptics over the eye, bring- 
ing them into constant contact with bacteria. 


Trisulfanol is easy fo use... New sprayer permits one 
hand application. Storage is no problem for it’s stable without 
refrigeration. 


Trisulfanol contains no oil to attract dust and irritating 

foreign particles to an aiready inflamed eye. 

CUTTER LABORATORIES - SERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
*CUTTER Trade Name 


CUTTER Trisulfanol 


Laboratory-Perfected for Pinkeye Treatment 
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Improved Formula 
New Sprayer 
= Larger Bottle 


With the 


COUNTY AGENT SHERMAN HOAR, 


Sterling, Colo., is the chairman of the 


NACAA information committee and makes 
arrangements for the material that ap- 


pears on this page.—Editor 


Daniel L. Kensler, county agricultural 
agent for Burlington 
county, has been elect- 
ed president of the 
New Jersey County 
Agents’ Association for 
1950-1951. Other offi- 
cers of the association 
are: Richard W. Lip- 
pincott, Mercer coun- 
ty, vice president; 
‘Richard O. Rice, Mon- 
‘mouth county, secre- 
‘tary-treasurer; and Wilbur M. Runk, 
Cumberland county, director. 


D. L. Kensler 


COUNTY AGENT E. R. RUSSELL, 
Bowling Green, Ky., rated a half-page 
story in a recent issue of the Louisville 
Star-Journal about the dairy activities 
in Warren county. 

The story tells of the activities in green 
pastures, new milk barns, increased hay 
yields, improved soil fertility, use of trace 
elements and the better credit rating of 
Warren county farmers. The Star-Jour- 
nal relates how dairying has steadily 
grown during the past quarter century, 
and that the county now has three 
Grade-A milk plants and an evaporated 
milk plant. 

The 15,000 dairy cows on Warren 
county farms brought in a steady income 
in 1949 that totaled about three million 
dollars. Wayne Patterson, a Bowling 
Green banker, is credited with the fol- 
lowing statement: “In the last 25 years, 
I have seen farming grow up in Warren 
county through building of the soil and 
the turn toward dairying. Farmers in 
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Agents. 


this county now are a‘ 50 to 75 percent 
better loan risk than they were 25 years 
ago.” (Our thanks to H. C. Brown, sec- 
retary, Kentucky County Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, for the above information.) 


JOHN L. DIAMOND, Peoria, Illinois 
county agent, says we need to arrive at 
a more enticing method of educating 
farmers than relying on meetings as the 
basic program. 

John bases his statement on a program 
of education on corn borer control. Be- 
cause of a small turnout for a meeting, 
John prepared a two-color, six-page 
folder which presented as graphically as 
possible the fundamentals of corn borer 
control. Copies of this mimeographed 
folder were distributed throughout the 
county and have brought many compli- 
mentary remarks from the farmers, and 
statements that they appreciated this 
type of information at a time when it 
was hard for them to get to meetings. 


SENIOR AGRICULTURAL EXPERT 
for the government of Thailand (former- 
ly Siam) is the new title for C. H. Ed- 
wards, former county agent in Greene 
county, Tenn. 

Edwards and his family left for the 
Far East the latter part of March and he 
is headquartered at Bangkok. He will 
direct the agricultural program of Thai- 
land. The Edwards family traveled by 
plane from New York, and enroute vis- 
ited London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Da-~ 
mascus, Bagdad, Pakistan, Calcutta and 
Rangoon. In Rangoon they visited with 
Otto Hunnerwadel, former Lawrence 
county, Tenn., agent, who directs the 
agricultural program of Burma. Edwards 
had served as assistant agent in Monroe 
county, county agent in Morgan, and had 
been agent in Greene county since 1946. 


E. O. WILLIAMS, chairman of the 
NACAA Professional Improvement Com- 
mittee, writes to all state associations, 
suggesting serious consideration to at- 
tendance at one of the extension summer 
schools. 

“Pinky” and his committee state that 
these schools have the universal endorse- 
ment of the state extension offices, and 
many states give special inducement to 
county agents to attend. Among the 
general comments is this one — “most 
practical method of in-service training.” 


of Executive Committee 
Clearwater, Florida 


GRASS ROOTS PROGRESS is the 
heading for a two-page statement in the 
Congressional Record, which extolls the 
progress of the Pike county, Miss., agri- 
cultural program under the leadership of 
County Agent George Mullendore and 
his farm leaders. The remarks contained 
in the Congressional Record were made 
by Honorable John Bell Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, in the House of Representatives. 
For his work on this 16-point program, 
Mullendore was selected as “the man of 
the year” in 1948, and in 1949, Oliver 
Emmerich, editor, McComb Enterprise- 
Journal, received the award for his en- 
couragement of the program. A sum- 
mary of accomplishments shows an actu- 
al dollar increase in agricultural income 
of $1,362,625, comparing 1949 over 1948. 


DID YOU EVER take part in a fishing 
tournament? If you were a 4-H club 
member in Lake county, Fla., you could 
participate in such a tournament and 
compete for a trophy to be awarded each 
week. This new type of tournament all 
comes about as the result of a 4-H club 
fish pond management project developed 
by Floyd Eubanks, assistant county agent 
in Lake county. 

The project has been developed at 4-H 
Club Camp McQuarrie in the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest. The 32-acre lake is being 
fertilized monthly with commercial fer- 
tilizer by a large Florida fertilizer manu- 
facturer without cost. 

The project has been under way for 
over a year and the fishing has improved 
so much that the fertilizer manufacturer 
decided to sponsor the fishing tournament 
and award a trophy each week during 
the 4-H club camping season. The award 
goes to the boy or girl who catches the 
most pounds of fish the week he or she 
is at camp. 


EIGHT LOCAL COMMITTEES, work- 
ing with county agents, are making plans 
for Michigan’s 1950 Grass Days. More 
than 50,000 have attended these events 
held during the past two years. While 
many agencies cooperate, planning is 
done by the extension service. 

This year, tours to demonstration areas 
will be held in the morning. Following 
lunch, brief speaking programs will be 
arranged, and then demonstrations by 
seeding and forage machinery. The 
Grass Days are scheduled for June. 
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‘a by looking at it 


Does it contain the necessary trace minerals? 
Is it deficient in a way you cannot see?*+ 


of salt is needed to digest fats and carbohydrates. Trace 
minerals are needed for the proper functioning of the 
enzyme, vitamin, and hormone systems, the basic life 
activities, that convert feed nutrients into blood, bone, 
muscle, tissue, and milk. 


NLESS soils contain the vital trace minerals — iron, 
copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine — literally 
measured in ounces and pounds per acre — crops cannot 
contain them and livestock don’t get them. The result: 


: : getting these vital trace minerals — and salt — is in 
your dairy cows, hogs, sheep, and beef animals are not as Morton's Free Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. I's like 
ealthy, as thrifty, as profitable as they might be. 


qq low-cost insurance policy covering all your livestock that 


The simple, easy way to make sure your livestock are 


Here's why: Livestock need trace minerals, in combi- 
nation with salt, for the most efficient digestion and assim- 
ilation of feed. The chlorine of salt helps make the 
hydrochloric acid needed to digest protein. The sodium 


costs only a few cents more per animal per year. The ben- 
efits are faster gaining animals, more and healthier young, 
lower feeding costs. For bigger profits, feed Morton's 
Trace Mineralized Salt, free choice, to all livestock. 


LIVESTOCK NEED MANGANESE 
for reproduction, for 
milk flow in mother 
animals, for sound 
bone growth. 


LIVESTOCK NEED COBALT 
for a healthy condi- 


LIVESTOCK NEED IODINE 
for the hormone thy- 


LIVESTOCK NEED IRON AND 
COPPER for os 


anemia. 


2 

tion in the intestines, roxin in the thyroid red blood cells whic 
for better use of feed, AS gland which controls oxygen 
\ Wess for making blood. all body activities. throughout the body 
ba Prevents nutritional 
\' i 


Make This Simple Test 


Next to your regular salt supply, put a few pounds of Morton's 
Trace Mineralized Salt. You'll be surprised how your animals 
will go for the trace mineralized salt, showing their need for 
the iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine it contains. 
Send for free booklet and folders; MORTON SALT CO., 
Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


MORTON'S 
Free Choice 
| TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


q For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 
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RESITOXAPHENE 60 


(60% Toxaphene) 


WHY IT PAYS TO — 
FROM DUST TO SPRA 
i it for dry foliage or \ 
. wa blow off or wash off easily. 
4 it on the weather— 
pei the bugs appeer 


@ Sprays can be appl 


This Residual Spray fills important 
gaps left by other insecticides 


GRASSHOPPERS 
LL ARMY WORMS 


THRIPS 


Each gallon of Shell Resitoxaphene contains six pounds of 
toxaphene in a highly-refined petroleum base. When mixed with 
water in recommended proportions, it provides a spray that 
leaves a uniform clinging deposit: on foliage. 
QUICK KILLING Shell Resitoxaphene is highly effective against 
above pests on initial kill, and also provides LASTING EFFEC- 
TIVENESS. 

Shell Resitoxaphene handles easily in power sprayers, mist 
blowers and aircraft. 


See your local representative or write for further information. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


Los Angeles + Houston « St. Louis Chicago Cleveland + Boston Detroit Newark 


“Relax, girls! It’s just the boss.” 


* 


Insect Problems Ahead 
(Continued from page 11) 

animals being finished for slaughter. The 
basis for determining the need for treat- 
ment to control the European corn borer, 
the application rates and dosages, and 
the timing of applications are not uniform 
in all areas because local conditions vary. 


Grasshoppers Threaten Many States 


Surveys completed during the fall and 
winter indicate that infestations of grass- 
hoppers in threatening or damaging 
numbers can be expected to occur in 1950 
in a number of western and mid-western 
states. The survey results are shown 
graphically in the accompanying map. 

Chlordane and toxaphene effectively 


| control grasshoppers. These insecticides, 


which are readily available, may be ap- 
plied either as sprays or dusts on vegeta- 
tion that is not to be used as food or 
feed. They may also be incorporated into 
either wet- or dry-bait formulas. They 
provide farmers a satisfactory means of 
controlling the hoppers that develop on 
their own farms. 

The entomologists point out that grass- 
hopper control is most effective when all 
property owners in a community co- 
operate in destroying threatening in- 
festations early in the season, wherever 
found, and before they spread into row 
crops. 

Mention has been made of only a few 
of the major crop or livestock pests. 
There are a number of others which may 
cause considerable trouble in some areas 
this year. However, in most instances, 
it’s still too early for any indication as 
to what the situation may be. 


Here’s Good News 


The pattern for the year, however, as 
it now appears, is not entirely favorable 
for all insect pests. For instance, surveys 
conducted last year in 180 counties of 
eight central states do not indicate that 
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any extensive chinch bug outbreaks are 
likely to occur in 1950. Likewise, surveys 
of the Mormon cricket situation in 1949 
in eight western and midwestern states 
indicated that in general the infestations 
were relatively small and light in in- 
tensity. It is anticipated that infestations 
likely to develop in 1950 can be readily 
brought under control. 
The Japanese beetle, which in some 
e years is extremely troublesome in many 
‘ eastern states, is not expected to be 
especially abundant this year. Unusually 
: hot, dry weather last summer in most of 
the area, in which the beetle occurs, from 
Maine to North Carolina and west to 
: Ohio, apparently killed many of the eggs 
a and newly-hatched grubs which would 
otherwise have produced beetles in 1950. 


Every Crop Has Insect Troubles 


Every crop, wherever grown, is sub- 
ject to some insect problems. In 1950, just 
as in any other year, injurious insects 
can cause plenty of damage and trouble 
if allowed to thrive unchecked. Every 
farmer and every stockman should be 

advised to be constantly on the watch 
q and prepared to prevent or to control in- 
festations before it is too late. Those in 


MARLOW 
rtai eed to be iall " IRRIGATION PUMPS 


pared to combat infestations of those é 
ig pests which may be especially trouble- ; 5 
a some this year. Effective methods and Here are the pumps that provide raiea at 
materials are available. ee 

Farmers are being urged to find out, ; 
in advance, from you, the best materials 
and methods to use against each pest 
likely to be troublesome in their area. 
Farmers should remember that if dam- 
aging infestations do develop, many other | 
farmers in the same area will also be 
seeking the same remedies, and it may 
be too late then to obtain promptly and 
4 locally the insecticides and equipment 
a that should have been ordered or bought 


in advance. 
features. 


the newest features for modern sprinkler 


irrigation. Brand new in design, Marlows 
are engineered especially for today's new 


pressure and capacity requirements. 


They will supply water dependably. 
They are thrifty and virtually mainten- 
ance-free in operation. Equipped with 
dependable priming devices and with 


engines that have the latest safety 


he | Marlow Centrifugal Irrigation 
| Pumps are available in 12 models, sizes 
2 to 6 inch, including two models de- 
signed specifically for the new 2 and 3 
acre sprinklers. Capacities 50 to 1500 


Offer Free New Booklet 


A new, 24-page, picture-packed 
‘_ booklet describing new methods of 
: fertilizer application and seeding 
operations, has been published by 


the Power Production Co. 

The informative booklet pictures 
and describes new methods and 
equipment developed to reduce seed 
and fertilizer waste during applica- 
tion, and save time, labor and costs 
on spreading and sowing operations. 
In addition, several pages in the 
booklet contain important fertilizer 
data, show how to establish profit- 
able, soil building rotations, and how 
to protect farm land from serious 
losses by soil erosion. 

A free copy may be had without 
obligation by writing to the Power 
Production Co., 10 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


GPM; pressures 30 to 200 PSI. Gasoline 
and Diesel engine driven. Skid mounted 


or with steel wheels or rubber tires. 


Models also available powered by 
electric motors. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


250 GREENWOOD AVENUE 


RIDGEWOOD, N. 3. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PUMPS FOR OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
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Why you 
should use 
a seed 


PROTECTANT 


Weather, during the 
spring planting season, is 
uncertain. Warm dry days 
may be followed by a 
period of cold rains, often 
lasting for a week or more 
ata time. If you wait until 
the weather is warm and 
settled before planting 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
your crop may be late in 
ripening or damaged by 
summer drought. 


The use of SPERGON and 
PHYGON SEED PRO- 
TECTANT will make it 
possible for the farmer or 
home gardener to plant 
early in the spring without 
danger of losing the crop 
by reason of seed decay or 
‘**damping-off.”’ 

SPERGON and PHYGON 
SEED PROTECTANT 
may be used on many 
types of field, flower and 
vegetable seeds. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 
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County Agent Art Bralley, Amarillo, Tex., beside a red Ford pick-up truck, provided to him 


by Walter Irvin, Inc. Every 10,000 miles, Bralley gets a new truck. (BFM Photo) 


A Salute to... 


Amarillo’s County Agent 


(SEE FRONT COVER) 


@ ON THE COVER page this month is 

a picture of County Agent A. P. “Art” 
Bralley, Amarillo, Tex., and J. N. Child- 
ers, Texas rancher. The Childers Ranch, 
operated by J. N. Childers, consists of 
some 67,000 acres and is stocked with 
choice Hereford cattle. 


President of Texas Co-Ags 


Art has held a prominent place in 
county agent affairs for many years. At 
the present time, he is president of the 
Texas County Agents’ Association, and 
is chairman of the Livestock Committee 
of the National County Agricultural 
Agents’ Association. 

Bralley was born on a farm in Wise 
county, Texas, moved with his parents 
to Swisher county in 1920, and graduated 
frorn the Tulia high school in 1926. He 
attended Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock; West Texas State College, 
Canyon; and Texas A & M, College Sta- 
tion. He married Jerry Boswell of Mem- 
phis in 1930 and has one son. 

Art entered the extension service at 
Dumas in Moore county in 1936, and 
served four years. He returned to the 
Panhandle area in 1941 and has served 
as Potter county agent since 1944. 

At the recent annual banquet of the 
Amarillo Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 
Art was presented with the Rotary 


Club’s youth orchid for his outstanding 


contribution to 4-H, FFA and Boy 
Scouts. 

While he has many important posi- 
tions in county agent organizations, he is 
a member of the Amarillo Kiwanis Club, 
the Khiva Shrine, secretary of the 
Amarillo Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 
chairman, Texas Weed Control Asso- 
ciation and secretary of the Wheat 
Pasture Research committee. He was 
active in the organization of the latter 
two groups, the work of which has re- 
sulted in state and national research 
programs aimed at prevention of wheat 
pasture poisoning. 


Develops Youth Program 


But the accent is on youth in Bralley’s 
life. It was successful promotion of Boy 
Scout work which was responsible for 
Bralley entering the extension service 
work. While employed as a teacher in 
the Dumas high school, he organized a 
Boy Scout troop and it was his out- 
standing work with Boy Scouts which 
attracted the attention of the Texas Ex- 
tension Service, which subsequently re- 
sulted in a position as assistant agent. 

Immediately after joining the extension 
service, Bralley organized a 4-H club 
soil conservation demonstration team. 
This team won first place in a contest 
at Dalhart, center of the then famous 
Dust Bowl, at a time when the need for 
soil conservation was foremost in the 
national picture. 

After moving to Corsicana, a Bralley- 
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coached team won. first place in a state- 
wide cattle judging contest in 1940. 

Seven Bralley-coached 4-H club boys 
have won trips to the annual National 
4-H Club Congress at Chicago. 


In the years that Bralley has worked | 


with youth, he has seen his former stu- | 


dents, Boy Scouts and 4-H club boys | 
mature into successful farmers, ranchers, | 


breeders and businessmen. 


Cooperates with Local Ford Dealer 


The Ford dealer in Amarillo provides 
Art with a new truck or vehicle at 10,000 
miles, or at the introduction of a new 
model, whichever occurs first. The truck 
pictured on the opposite page is Bral- 
ley’s second. 

USDA Extension Service in Washing- 
ton approved a sign on his first truck, 
which was their first approval of any 
in the United States. As you can imagine, 
the local dealer is very much pleased 
with the opportunity of providing a truck 
and with the advertising which he gets 


from it. Bralley states that there are | 


probably 75 such arrangements by 
county agents in Texas. 


* 


Modernized Irrigation System 
(Continued from page 16) 

five acres of irrigated pasture with a 
nurse crop of 60 pounds of barley to the 
acre. He harvested 70 bushels of barley 
to the acre and still got a very good 
establishment of pasture. 
last spring was cut for hay in order to 
guard against possible damage by grazing 
too early, and 13 good loads were ob- 


The first crop | 


tained. Wright estimates that this cut- | 


ting produced two tons to the acre. 


Plans to Increase Dairy Herd 


Six dairy cows and a team of horses | 


are maintained on the farm. Hay has 
been fed to the livestock in both winter 
and summer. Now the cattle and horses 
do their own harvesting, so Wright and 
his hired man can devote their time to 
other work. With ample feed now avail- 
able, Wright plans to increase his dairy 
herd. 


Apply Water with Minimum of Labor 


A rough calculation of the water used 
on the 17 acres in alfalfa and pasture on 
the first irrigation last spring showed 
that not more than 2%-acre inches was 
applied, and the job was done in 11 hours. 

Although borders used in the alfalfa 
and pasture irrigation system are 75 feet 
wide, the irrigation runs are only 450 feet 
long. Wright feels that this set-up is 
just about right for his deep fertile sandy 
loam soil. Narrower borders will be 
used when the south half of the farm, 
now in sugar beets, is put to close grow- 
ing’ crops because the grade is very flat 
and irrigation runs are 660 feet long. 


by quick, accurate weighing of feed, prod- 
uce, seeds, and many other items on the 
farm. Measurement by weight is exact and 
rapid with easy-to-read Hanson Scales listed 


in the Nasco catalog. 


The standard 
milk scale of the 
dairy farmer 
for accurately 
recording each 
cow’s daily yield. 
Capacity 60 Ibs. 
by 1/10 Ib., 8” x 2” x 17” 
—Special Price $4.75. Im- 
Delivery. 


60 POUND 
UTILITY SCALE 


A heavy duty scale that covers a wide 
range of utility weighing on the farm. 
Can be used for 
canning and 
food measure- 
ment in cook- 
ing as well as 
for many other 
every day 
weighing jobs. 
Capacity 60 
ounces, 1012” x 
x 8” — 
Price $6.50. 


Se 


All Purpose 


VIKING 


A rugged farm scale 
handy for use around the 
barn, chicken house, or 
feed bins. Adjusting 
screw allows indicator to 
be set at zero to offset 


weight of pail, scoop or 


other container 
so that net 
weight is 
shown on dial. 
Available in 
four weight 
capacities: 


25 Ib. or 50 Ib. 
Viking — 147” 
x 144" x 914”, 


Price each $2.50 


100 Ib. Viking — 
x 154" x 17”. 
Price each....$4.50 
200 Ib. Viking........ 


You will soon be receiving your new Nasco catalog 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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A note to those of you who have 
ordered or wish to order the out- 
standing book on plant nutrition— 
“Hunger Signs in Crops.” We are 
sorry, but the overwhelming de- 
mand has necessitated the reprint- 
ing of this issue. We have been 
promised May delivery and we will 
then be able to fill all our back 
orders without further delay. 


Here are a few of the excellent 
books for your reference shelf this 
spring: 

Covers all types of gardening- 

lawns, shrubs, trees, fruits, 


vines, bulbs, vegetable gardens, 
etc. Over 1200 pages. 


“Small Frult Culture’ — 
Includes all important aspects 
of grape, strawberry, bramble 
fruits, currant, BO ooseberry, blue- 
berry and cranberry culture. 

Your Werte.” Paper $1.25 
Excellent identification of most 
of our common weeds and meth- 
ods of eradication. 


1001. illustrated ideas on iow to 
save labor and improve your 


farm. 

Covers all types of home im- 
provements from painting or 
carpentry to plumbing or laying 
bricks. 


Save! 


We give you: 
@ 10% discount on all orders of 
$10.00 or more. 


@ Free desk copies when 12 or more 
books of the same title are or- 
dered 


Send for free catalog. 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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New advisory council, Wisconsin State FFA Association, (I-r): 
A. B. Cordes, Eau Claire; 
Howard E. Jones, Cobb; Arthur Kurtz, West Bend; Neal Nicholson, Hartford; 


viser; Millard Gundlach, Montfort; 


Lowls M. Sasman, state ad- 
Harold Sheedy, Chilton; 
Leo W. 


Grosskreutz, Black River Falls; and Clarence Bonsack, state executive secretary. A num- 
ber of the other members of the council were not present when this picture was taken. 


Inspiration and Enthusiasm Created At... 


Wisconsink FA Convention 


By MILTON R. DUNK 
Editor 


@ “It was our best,” stated M. S. 

Murray, vo-ag instructor, Cameron, 
Wis., in referring to the Wisconsin FFA 
Convention, which was held at Green 
Lake on May 1 and 2. Murray ought to 
know because he has been attending 
Wisconsin FFA conventions for many 
years. 

The Northern Baptist Assembly made 
an ideal convention site, with its assem- 
bly hall, sleeping accommodations and 
recreational facilities. 

Group singing at the convention was 
led by Art Kurtz, FFA adviser, West 
Bend. 


Association Has Boy Chaplain 


The Wisconsin FFA Association is pro- 
bably the only FFA group in the country 
that has a chaplain. The chaplain is con- 
sidered one of the regular boy officers. 
He has the responsibility of giving the 
invocation at the opening morning ses- 
sion each day of the convention, and to 
return thanks at mealtime. 

Representatives from the five sections 
in Wisconsin took part in the state publie 
speaking contest, which was won by 
William Pickerign, Eau Claire. His vo-ag 
teacher is A. B. Cordes. 

State star farmer, state star dairy far- 


mer, state farra mechanics winner and 
state farm and home electrification win- 
ners were announced. Wisconsin Farmer 
degrees were conferred to more than 200 
FFA members. 

Future Homemakers of America were 
represented at the convention by Bar- 
bara Hammer, Wisconsin state FHA 
president; Barbara Howard, national 


(Continued on page 32) 


These happy FFA advisers were awarded hon- 
orary Wisconsin Farmer degrees at the re- 
cent Wisconsin State FFA Convention, (1-r): 
Stanley Thompson, Beaver Dam; A. E. Ditt- 
brenner, Rochester; and Vernon O. Horne, 
Stanley. (BFM Photo) 
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Crops stored in fire- 
safe Quonsets assure 
you of full Govern- 
ment Price Supports 


“ON THE FARM” STORAGE 
SAFEGUARDS YOUR CROP PROFITS 


Permanent, all-steel Quonsets provide safe 
storage for all types of grain. Quonset’s arch- 
ribbed, clear-span design offers maximum 
“usable space, and Quonsets can be parti- 
tioned to meet varying crop needs. The 
durable, versatile Quonset assures you of 
economical storage for many years to come. 


Stran-Stee! and Quonset 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Quonsets provide safe storage for your 
feed grains ... and permit you to hold : : 
your cash crops for higher prices and 4 
profits! And you can save more of your & 
corn —use your corn picker to best advan- 
tage—by drying ear corn in the Quonset 
32 corn storage drying building, as : ; 
illustrated ! 


Nour best buy in tarm buildings | 


@ quick erection @ permanent @ adaptable 


Quonset 32 Quonset 24 Quonset 40 


See your nearest Quonset dealer without allay / 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division °* Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. * UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Here is one of the most universally suitable building 
materials yet developed for all ‘round farm use. Made in 
large sheets that cover large areas quickly and easily, 
Stonewall Board can be used either as an exterior cov- 
ering or as inside lining and partitioning for practically 
any kind of structure, in either new or remodeling work. 


Made of Portland Cement and asbestos rock fibers, 
Stonewall Board is everlasting—rat-proof—never needs 
paint—won't rot, rust or burn. When you build a shed, 
milk house or poultry house—re-side your barn or line 
the interior — you will find Stonewall the ideal build- 
ing board because it gives you permanence without 
maintenance. 


There are many repair and building jobs around the 
farm where Stonewall will give you quicker and better 
results and last longer than anything else you can buy. 
Find out about this modern building board from your 
building supply dealer—or send the coupon. 


Carpentry in Concrete 
Stonewall is easy to “work”, cut, bend and fasten in 
place. All you need is hammer, nails and a dull saw— 
or you can score and break it 
to size. It goes up fast — and 


“We built our hay drier tunnel large 
enough so it could double as a summer 
kitchen!” 


* 


Washington News 
(Continued from page 6) 


Their testimony indicated a strong de- 
sire to wait until they knew what kind 
of a program is adopted before deciding 
what kind of an organization would be 
needed to administer it. The way it 
looks now, that would mean delay in 
reorganization until mid-1951 at the 
earliest. 


THE MINNESOTA INCIDENT—The in- 
clination of PMA committees in some 
states to take the bit in their teeth, polit- 
ically, has top Department officials here 
worried. They haven’t recovered yet 
from the bad case of jitters which the 
“Minnesota incident” gave them. 

Administration critics, admittedly, 
made political capital out of the “com- 
mand appearance” of some 5,000 county 
and community committeemen in Min- 
neapolis on April 4 to hear Secretary 
Brannan and Senator Humphrey make 
political talks. Per diem and travel ex- 
penses were estimated at $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

Top officials here insist that the call, 


made by the Minnesota PMA chairman 


Se and “extraordinary” promise of pay was 


lasts! ez yaansd without their knowledge or consent. 
They recalled no precedent for calling in 


community committeemen for such a 


“I want PMA to stay out of partisan 
politics,” Brannan has said repeatedly. 
“The law and our own orders are to that 
effect. They can vote for anyone they 
4 please, but they have no business cam- 
aigning on government time and 
Building Materials for Farm, Home and Industry 
MORE YEARS FOR YOUR BUILDING DOLLAR WITH RUBEROID MAKE FARM PROGRAM SELF-SUP- 
PORTING — Terms you'll be hearing 
more about in future discussion of new 
farm programs are “price insurance,” 
“pay-as-you-go,” and “self-supporting.” 
They all add up to a growing desire on 
the part of farm leaders to erase the 
stigma of dipping into the Federal Treas- 
ury for a portion of farm income. 


Please send me free li about Board 
[1 Whe is the nearest Ruberoid dealer? 


BrM.6 wee The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


wait 


if 
be 
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Price insurance isn’t new, but it is be- 
coming more prominent in farm law talk. 
It has strong backing from House Agri- 
culture Committee Chairman Cooley and 
Rep. Bob Poage of Texas. The USDA is 
toying with the idea, but is not commit- 
ted to it. 

Under the insurance program, each 
farmer who participated would pay a 
premium into an insurance fund. The 
premium might be 5 percent of his in- 
come. That’s one suggestion. He would 
be insured of a specified price. Some 
want 90 percent, some 100 percent of 


Commodities insured would be permit- 
ted to sell at whatever the market price 
would bear, and the difference between 
that and the specified price made up by 
payments from the insurance fund. In 
theory, it is pretty much of a self-financ- 
ing Brannan Plan. 

There are several pay-as-you-go pro- 
posals; among them the insurance plan, 
a marketing fee to be paid by producers 
and the two-price plan. The same ap- 
plies to the so-called self-supporting 
proposals. This much is certain, farm 
groups are trying to develop a farm pro- 
gram that would reduce the reliance on 
appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury. It is the big thing to watch in com- 
ing farm developments. 


FARM PICTURE BRIGHTER — Farm 
economists who have been singing the | 
blues for two years now are beginning to 
wear broad smiles. Most of them think 
the bottom of the farm “recession” has 
been reached and that the trend for at 
least a year ahead will be “steady to 
slightly higher” prices. 

There seems to be sound basis for that | 
sort of thinking. Prices dipped sharply 
in the spring of 1948 and again did a nose | 
dive in the first half of 1949. The picture | 
so far this year has been quite different. 

By May, the BAE index of farm prices | 
had regained nearly all of the late 1949 | 
and early 1950 losses. Markets were 
showing firmness for nearly all commod- 
ities, except eggs, poultry and dairy 
products. Livestock and grains have | 
shown surprising strength. 

Agriculture Department forecasters, 
who only a few months ago were pre- 
dicting a 10 percent decline this year in 
farm prices, now are inclined to at least 
nibble at their words . . . and may actu- 
ally eat them before many months. 
They'll be happy to swallow them whole. 

Another good sign is the indication 
that farm operation costs may be a bit 
lower this year. Farm machinery, farm 
labor and fertilizer costs all average be- | 
low a year ago. ECA appropriations | 
were cut less than some officials feared 
they would be and that points to con- | 
tinued strong export demand—as long as 
Uncle Sam foots the bill. 


* 
Every minute you are angry you lose sixty | 
seconds of happiness. | 


Railroads make 
Good Neighbors 


It’s true, of course, that America’s 
railroads literally border hundreds 
of thousands of American farms, 
but what really makes farmers and 
railroads neighbors is their depen- 
dence on each other. Farmers sup- 
ply railroads with a large part of 
their freight business — and _rail- 
roads, in turn, serve the farmers — 
assembling in major crop areas the 
great fleets of cars required for the 
dependable movement of the huge 
production of today’s progressive 
agriculture. 

To speed and improve the han- 
dling of freight of all kinds, the 
railroads in the last five years alone 
have spent more than four billion 
dollars for modern locomotives, 


new freight cars, heavier rail and 
new signal and yard facilities. All 
these mean better service to all 
railroad customers, and especially 
to farmers. 

In providing the vital transpor 
tation the nation needs, the rail 
roads build and maintain their all 
steel highways entirely at their 
own expense. What's more, on all 
their property they pay taxes 
which benefit every community 
they serve. In thus sharing mate 
rially in the cost of schools, courts 
and other local government sex 
vices in rural areas, as well as in 
towns and cities, the railroads are 
indeed good citizens and good 
neighbors. 
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CHECK YOUR 
SUPPLIES 


then check with 


| GERMINATORS 


MOISTURE TESTERS 
for grain and seed 


| | son TESTING KITS 
| son AUGERS 


| SEED MOUNTS 


GLASS JARS 


GRAIN GRADING 
EQUIPMENT 


It pays to check with Seedburo first, America’s 
largest supplier of grain and seed testing, grading 
and handling equipment. With one order from 
a single source you can obtain the merchandise 
you need... quickly. More than 500 high quality 
fully guaranteed items are available. And, to 
help you solve any special problem, our trained, 
experienced staff is at your service. Remember, 
there's only one Seedburo. 


DID WE SKIP YOU? 
If you have not yet received your 
free copy of the SEEDBURO 
catalog, fill in this coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
758 Converse Bidg., Chicago 6, Iilinols 


Please send me your free catalog. 


FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA 


cliuvities 


FFA Sponsors Tractor Contest 


More than 150 California Future 
Farmers from Eureka, Arcata, Fortuna 
and Ferndale met at Arcata recently to 
take part in the plowing and tractor 
driving contest. 

FFA boys were divided into five sec- 


California Future Farmers taking part in 
tractor plowing contest. 


tions. Each section received a 20-minute 
period of instruction on type of tractor 
and its equipment, and then rotated to a 
tractor of another type. The forenoon 
was an informative, educational session, 
acquainting all the boys with each of 
the machines present. 

At noon the Arcata Kiwanis Club fur- 
nished the luncheon. Contributions to the 
lunckeon were made by the Golden State 
Creamery, furnishing ice cream; the 
Eureka Coop2rative Creameries, supply- 
ing milk; and the Challenge Creamery 
at Fernbridge giving butter. 

Each school was represented in the 
plowing contest by two contestants. The 
contest was won by the Arcata Future 
Farmers; the Fortuna chapter second; 
and the Ferndale chapter third. 

Future Farmer Ed Norenberg, Arcata, 
won the tractor driving contest with im- 
plement attached over a planned obstacle 
course. 

Judges for the event were: Nelson 
Bowles, Arcata; Elwin Dreyer, Arcata; 
Henry Giacomini, Ferndale; and Ernest 
Boynton, Ferndale. 


* 


Wisconsin FFA Convention 
(Continued from page 28) 
FHA parliamentarian; Edith Johnson, 
Wisconsin FHA secretary; and Kathryn 
Gill, Wisconsin FHA adviser. 
Donald Bakehouse, national FFA stu- 


dent secretary, and Dale Kretchman, 
student secretary, Michigan FFA Asso- 
ciation, gave talks. 

State quartet finals were held, with 
the Monroe chapter capturing top hon- 
ors in the male quartet division and 
Whitewater chapter taking first in the 
mixed quartet division. 

FFA Adviser L. A. Blackbourn, Ber- 
lin, was generalissimo of recreation and 
trips. 


Why Fire Engines Are Red 


For a change of pace, L. M. Sasman, 
state FFA adviser, presented in schol- 
arly fashion, the answer to why fire en- 
gines are red. Here’s his solution: 2 plus 
2 equals 4; 4 plus 4 equals 8; 8 plus 4 
equals 12; 12 inches in a ruler; Queen 
Mary was a ruler; Queen Mary is also 
a boat; boats sail the seas; the seas have 
fishes; fishes have fins; the Russians 
fought the Finns; the Russians are red; 
fire engines are rushin’; fire engines are 
red. 

The FFA safety program was explained 
by R. C. Swanson, farm safety specialist. 
B. R. Dugdale, secretary, Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association, talked about the 
importance of the junior DHIA. 

At the closing session, honorary Wis- 
consin Farmer degrees were presented 
and the newly-elected officers were in- 
stalled. According to registration figures, 
this was the best-attended convention in 
the history of the Wisconsin association. 


Folder on Sulfaquinoxaline 


A folder describing the use of Sul- 
faquinoxaline in the prevention and 
control of coccidiosis in chickens and 
turkeys is available from the manu- 
facturer, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
NJ 


The folder outlines results of four 
years’ research and nearly two 
years’ experience with the product 
by poultrymen throughout the coun- 
try. Results cited for Sulfaquinox- 
aline-treated flocks include economy 
of treatment, greatly reduced mor- 
tality from coccidiosis, better feed 
efficiency and market quality, and 
consistent performance in 86 suc- 
cessive broiler flocks. A “Table of 
Effective Concentrations” stresses 
Sulfaquinoxaline’s versatility, listing 
22 ways to use the product. 
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Coccidiesis of Chickens 
Coca! cocentions  camed Dy Eomerts Out- 


LEARN HOW Sulfaquinoxaline works easily, effectively, and economically. 


Sulfaquinoxaline prevents and controls cecal and intestinal coccid- 
iosis of chickens and coccidiosis of turkeys; checks immediate 
mortality in acute fowl! cholera of chickens, turkeys, and pheasants. 


Sulfaquinoxaline-fed flocks show better feed efficiency and better 
market quality. 

KNOW THE FACTS about Sulfaquinoxaline’s safety— it’s safe also for 
replacement pullets; 
.- about Sulfaquinoxaline’s versatility —it’s effective the year ‘round 
under a wide variety of climatic conditions. 


KEEP FOR EASY REFERENCE the unique Table of Effective Concentra- 
tions, showing 22 ways to use Sulfaquinoxaline (see illustration). | 
NY 


Your feed or remedy dealer supplies Sulfaquinoxaline 
in the form of 
feed mixtures, premixes, solutions, tablets, or soluble powder. 


Sulfaquinoxaline 


Name... 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, N. J., Dept. 12 


Please send me a copy of your brand-new folder, 
*% Its Prevention and Control with 


No Poultry Raiser Can Afford To Miss... 


“Coccidiosis, Its Prevention and Contro! 
With Sulfaquinoxaline” 


A copy of this 
brand-new, highly 
informative folder 
ws yours 
FREE 
for the 


asking. 


AL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


State 
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Here’s a new, factual booklet de- 
signed to help agricultural leaders 
educate the dairy farmer to better, 
safer, more economical insect con- 
trol. “Controlling Insects on the 
Dairy Farm” presents important 
data on Pyrenones* and contains 
frank discussions of-- 


@ the dollar side of dairy 
insect control 


®@ choosing an insecticide 
®@ how to apply insecticides 


® how to avoid toxic hazards 
and contamination of milk 


®@ effectiveness and range 
of control 


To get your free copy, just mail 
the coupon today. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. °°)" Now 


Hranchel al Cities 
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In Stendard Co., 
99 Vanderhoof Ave., Leaside, Toront 


CPR-based insecticides for multi- 
purpose truck-crop insect control 
were introduced commercially last 
year. This new, informative book- 
let presents data on the impressive 
results achieved in actual on-the- 
job tests during 1949. It also con- 
tains important information on 
just what insects CPR controls 
and how CPR prevents the hazard 
of toxic residues. 


Agricultural leaders can get a free 
copy of this helpful booklet by 
mailing the coupon below. 
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Free to Agricultural Leaders 


Please send my free copy of your new booklet on— 


{_] Dairy Insect Control Truck-Crop Insect Control 


NAME OCCUPATION... 


STREET OR RFO___. 
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Vincherib 
POULTRY HOUSES 


Low Cost... Permanent 
to Erect 


Timberib laying houses offer you strong. 
permanent construction, easily erected, at 
costs to please any poultryman. There are 
no posts or supports inside the building. 
making it easy to keep clean and sanitary. 

Pre-cut rafters form side and roof. 

4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 

No cutting, fitting or waste. 

16 feet wide, length as desired. 

Erection instructions with every building. 


Also available at low cost is the Timberib 
brooder house. This comes complete with 
easy to erect rafters, plates and end wall 
framing. Floor framing also included if 
you wish. Your choice of 12’x12’ for 300 
chicks, or 12x16’ for 400 chicks 

Without obligation on your part, we 
shall be glad to give you detailed infor- 
mation and prices of these two Timberib 
poultry buildings. Address your letter or 
card to... 


Timber Structures, Inc. 


P. O. Box 3782-Q, Portland 8, Oregon 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 
P. O. Box 3782-Q, Portland 8, Ore 
Please send information on Timberib Borns 
Sheds O Poultry Houses 0 


Name 
Address 
City State 

& 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
14) W. JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


FEED MIXER. 


per 100 Ib. 


to 4000 Ibs. 
batch. Made of heavy stee! 
plate, seams welded. Over 8000 in use throughout World, 
Soid on 30-day trial guarantee. 
for Gataioy, low jees, Brower 
WRITE Feed Mixers, 


BROWER MFG.CO., Box 4069, Quiney, Ill, 
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for CLUB LEADERS 


Grandpa Bob vs. Brother Bob 


To his family, Bob Ewing, Plymouth 
county, Massachusetts 4-H club Agent, 
is “Grandpa Bob,” but to his co-workers 
and club members he is known as “Broth- 
er Bob.” After spending more than 20 


Robert Ewing (right), county 4-H club agent, 
Brocton, Mass., taking care of a fair entry 
for a 4-H club boy. 


years in the field of 4-H club work, Bob 
is still full of enthusiasm and spirit. He 
is ever seeking different ways of attack- 
ing problems or presenting club work. 

Many young club agents throughout 
the state are grateful to “Brother Bob” 
for steering them through periods of 
mental confusion relating to 4-H prob- 
lems. He is always a good listener and 
his optimistic view, along with an excel- 
lent organizational ability, has cleared 
the smoke for many club agents. 

Bob’s parent-leader program is one of 
his most recent projects and it is paying 
off in dividends. He has thought for some 
time that a closer relationship between 
parents of club members and local lead- 
ers was needed to promote club work. 
The first parent-leader meeting was held 
at the Plymouth county 4-H office with 
20 parents and leaders attending. The 
subject for the evening was “Livestock 
Projects and Holding Older Youth in 
4-H Club Work.” A _ supplementary 
meeting was held the same month for 
leaders to discuss club goals, programs 
and projects as a whole, in order that 
they may have more to offer at the 
following parent-leader meetings. 

The second meeting was held with 25 
parents and leaders attending. The sub- 
ject for discussion was “What Can Par- 
ents Reasonably Expect from 4-H Club 
Work.” During the meeting the parents 


and leaders suggested two things were 
needed—first, newsletters to leaders giv- 
ing coming events and dates and second, 
more organized clubs in the county. 
Other meetings were held with an ever 
increasing amount of interest and at- 
tendance. The highest attendance to date 
is 105 leaders and parents. These meet- 
ings proved their value throughout the 
county for six new clubs were organized 
with an increased enrollment of 96 mem- 
bers. All the clubs have incorporated a 
“parents’ night” in their yearly programs. 
Parents are cooperating more with the 
club members now and 4-H club work 
is definitely on the upswing throughout 


Bob’s county.—Charles F. Chunglo, 
county club agent, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


* 
Supervisors For a Day 


To become better citizens is the aim of 
the 4-H club work in Wayne county, 
New York, reports Merle C. Cunning- 
ham, county 4-H club agent. To prepare 
the older 4-H club members for their 
adult responsibilities, the 4-H council 
sponsored a 4-H supervisors-for-a-day 
meeting. This was the fourth annual 
affair and was held in the supervisors’ 
room in the Lyons Court House on 
March 21. 

In the morning, the 4-H’ers watched 
the supervisors carry on their session. 
Then in the afternoon, 4-H members 
carried on a mock session, putting into 
practice information learned watching 
the adult supervisors. A 4-H club mem- 
ber took the place of the supervisor from 
each of the 15 towns in the county, 
elected officers and carried on the busi- 
ness for the day. 

This meeting is very valuable in ac- 
quainting the older 4-H members with 
the work and responsibilities of the 
County Board of Supervisors, according 
to Cunningham. Each member becomes 
acquainted with his local supervisor and 
learns from direct observation the job 
of the supervisors. The 4-H members 
visited the court house, sat in the super- 
visors’ chairs and thus became greatly 
interested and familiar with their county 
government. In turn, the supervisors got 
acquainted with the 4-H members and 
became interested in their program. 


* 


“What kind of guy is your roommate?” 

“Well, last night he stubbed his toe on a 
chair and said, ‘Oh, the perversity of in- 
animate obdjects.’” 
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Georgia-Pacific’s new wonder-wood, GPX plastic- 
faced plywood, is the ideal building material for 
all kinds of farm construction, GPX is an ex- 
tremely high-grade exterior Douglas Fir Plywood 
with a superior plastic overlay applied under heat 
and pressure at the time the plywood is being 
bonded. RESULT: the plastic flows, condenses 

and sets—forming a hard surface that is a part 
of the plywood itself. 


Pt . Rigid and unbelievably long-lasting, GPX is 

highly resistant to abrasion, weather, fungi, mold, 
grease, oils, animal residues, alcohols and all the 
other natural enemies of ordinary lumber. Inves- 
tigate GPX today—it is a practical and economical 
answer to farm construction problems. 


eee FOR BETTER 
CONSTRUCTION 
eee LOWER COST 


A few of the many farm uses for GPX: . 


it is weatherproof... unaffected by sun or 
And th -hard plasti - 
crete ~ Your. storm. And the armor-hard plastic sur 
over GPX in face is vermin resistant. 
cural- 
Its sm ; 
nish makes 4 all 


| complemen 


decors. duct of 
ays ro 

is a quality & 

a available | in 

1 Use, Paint 

Form. 


USE GPX FOR THE INTERIORS 


of animal barns—it is resistant to the 
extreme condensation that exists in 
animal barns. It is abrasion resistant, 
Stain resistant and water resistant. 


OS 


USE GPX FOR HAY AND SILAGE WAGONS 


crs 
PACIFIC 
GEORGIA 


Deuslas Far plowed 


and veneers 


f it will stand up even under the wood- 
| destroying action of wet hay or other 
crops left in overnight. It is sturdy and 
easy to fabricate, cut, nail, paint or glue 


eee 


ee eee 


lumber 
and timbers 


USE GPX FOR GRAIN CHUTES 
it is smooth and clean. And it 
will remain smooth and clean long 


after ordinary lumber chutes have 
been replaced. 


Mii... GHORGIA — PACIFIC... 
PLYWOOD & LUMBER CO. 


Home Office: 1259 Southern Finance Building, Augusta, Georgia 
Wholesale Distribution Yardi: + Chicago + Philadelphia - Port Newerk 
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the new 


Kolocide is an excellent insecticide for 
use on cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, and 
horses. It kills more types of flies; also lice, 
ticks, and fleas. Kolocide &i/ls pests faster 
and has a /onger residual killing power than 
other insecticides. Because of this it is 
highly economical and effective. Kolocide 
also improves the quality and lustre of 
the hair coat, making animals look more 
thrifty. Two powerful insecticides are com- 
bined with kolo sulphur in this tested and 
approved formulation. Apply as a spray or 
dip. If your dealer does not have Kolocide, 
write to us. tTrade Mark 


& CHEMICAL DIVISION & 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, New York 
Richmond, Calif.; New Orleans, La.; Greenville, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Tampa, Fla.: Pompano, Fla.; 
Harlingen, Tex. 

Canadian Associate 
Niscara Brann Senay Co., Lrv., Burlington, Ont. 
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New Corn Earworm Control 


A new method for keeping ears of 
sweet corn free of corn earworms was 
announced recently by USDA’s Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Use of this new method enables farmers 
to grow profitable crops of high-value 
sweet corn in many areas of this country. 

Until now, the corn earworm has pre- 
vented profitable sweet corn growing, 
especially in the South. Sometimes 
every ear in a crop is infested. Corn 
heavily infested cannot be sold. 

Spray applications of an emulsion con- 
taining DDT, mineral oil, and water, to 
silks and husks of developing ears, when 
applied at the right time, kill the worms 
before they attack and ruin the corn. For 
power sprayers, it takes three quarts of 
25 percent DDT emulsifiable concentrate 
and two and a half gallons of white min- 
eral oil, diluted with water to make 25 
gallons of this emulsion to spray one acre 
of sweet corn. 


* 


Apply TCA With Fertilizer 


Tests conducted by the Dow Chemical 
Company show that Sodium TCA may be 
applied in a dry form mixed with fer- 
tilizer or other carrier such as super 
phosphate, dry sand or limestone. Appli- 
cation is made with a fertilizer spreader. 

Sodium TCA, the efficient new grass 
killer, is conventionally applied as a 
spray treatment to suppress or control 
grasses. 

As the result of tests, Dow research 
workers suggest that Sodium TCA be 
applied with four parts or more of the 
carrier, and that the application rate be 
based on the Sodium TCA content of 
the final mix. They also suggest that, 


where possible, cultivation using a double | 


dise harrow directly following application 
will help to attain uniform distribution. 

They state that application equipment 
should be cleaned thoroughly after use 
to prevent rusting and that rubber gloves 
should be worn if Sodium TCA is spread 
by hand. 

* 


Mathieson to Mfr. Insecticides 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation will 
begin production of agricultural insec- 
ticides and fungicides at Little Rock, Ark. 
and Williamston, N. C. early in May, 
with another plant at Houston, Tex., 


Chemiic 


ails , 


scheduled to come in later the same 
month. 

These three new plants will contribute 
substantially to the nation’s supplies of 
crop protection chemicals, according to 
S. L. Nevins, vice president and director 
of Agricultural Chemicals Sales. 

All of the new units will be located in 
convenient proximity to Mathieson’s 
fertilizer plants or distributing ware- 
houses in those cities, and their readily 
accessible truck loading facilities will 
enable customers to pick up a combina- 
tion load of fertilizers and insecticides at 
the same time. 

Manufactured in accord with the rec- 
ommendations of agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations and extension serv- 
ices, strict laboratory controls will be 
maintained to assure that each product 
manufactured is in accord with federal 
and state label requirements. The prod- 
ucts will be marketed under the “Gro- 
More” and “White Diamond” brand 
names. 

D. R. Stoneleigh, newly-appointed 
‘manager, Agricultural Specialties Branch 
of the Agricultural Chemicals Sales Divi- 
sion, will have charge of the sales and 
distribution of products from the three 
new plants. 


* 
Cattle Grubs Cut Farm Profits 


Cattle grubs are on a campaign to cut 
farm profits. What’s more, they’re doing 
a good job of it—so good that they’re 


New Fly Control Booklet 


A new folder just issued gives full 
details for using isotox-lindane in- 
secticides. It contains instructions, 
which tell when and how these insec- 
ticides are to be used, and tables 
which show the proper amounts to 
use. 

The isotox-lindane treatment kills 
many kinds of flies — including 
strains resistant to other chemicals 
and also kills mosquitoes, roaches, 
ants and many other building pests. 
Isotox-lindane has also proved high- 
ly effective in controlling mange on 
dairy cattle and other livestock ani- 
mals. It also controls lice and ticks. 

This folder is available for the 
asking by writing to the California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Calif. 
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Booklet on Borer Control 


An educational booklet on Ryania 
is being offered by S. B. Pennick & 
Company. 

Ryania is a relatively new insecti- 
cide, recommended for the control of 
European corn borer, and as of 
March, 1950, by the USDA and Lou- 
isiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, for sugar cane borer. 

Copies of this excellent booklet 
are available by writing to S. B. Pen- 
nick & Co., 50 Church St., New York 


lowering the grade of livestock produced, 
as well, warns T. R. Robb, entomologist, 
Wyoming Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. 

The United States livestock industry 
stands to lose more than $100,000,000 
right now, an appalling figure that rep- 
resents merciless agony to the affected 
animals, as well as unnecessary expense 
to the livestockmen. 

Well-known Chicago meat packers 
showed in a recent test that grubs 
caused a loss of $43 per animal! For ex- 
ample, there was a loss of $1,248.81 on 
29 badly infested carcasses—and for the 
total lot of 57 steers, averaging 1,254 
pounds live weight, the loss amounted to 
$22 per head. 

But there is a cure or treatment. 
Rotenone is an effective product. Last 
year, one of the state experiment stations 
made a test in which 10 steers in one 
lot, sprayed with rotenone for killing 
grubs, gained on the average of one- 
fourth pound each day more than the 
same quality of 10 other infested steers 
that were not treated. 

It is significant, too, that the treated 
cattle required 10 percent less grain per 
100 pounds of gain in weight than the 
untreated cattle during a six-months’ 
feeding period. 

* 


Decrease in Trichinae Infection 


Tests concluded by USDA scientists 
show that ready-to-serve pork products 
prepared under Federal meat inspection 
regulations are free from infective tri- 
chinae, the microscopic parasites which 
cause trichinosis. 

A. R. Miller, in charge of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry’s Meat Inspection 
Division, states that the results of these 


tests prove that the processing of pork 
to destroy trichinae, as prescribed in the 
Federal meat inspection regulations, is | 
an effective safeguard against human | 
trichinosis. Other findings indicate that | 
the extent of trichinae infection in farm- | 
raised hogs has declined during the past 
10 years. 


* 


Today's trying times are tomorrow's “Good 
Old Days.” 
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Dairy Spray 


gives Mr. Rees exceptio! 
results on flies, maggot 


R. REES got unusual residual control. Dairy- 

men from all parts of the country are 
reporting —— fine results with ISOTOX 
Dairy Spray. Many claim ISOTOX gives them 
the best fly control ever. Get the facts — write 
today to nearest address below for free illustrated 
folder on low cost ISOTOX Dairy Spray with 
USDA-approved LINDANE. 


So powerful, a little goes a long way! 


ISOTOX Dairy Spray containing lindane is available as 
a wettable powder or liquid emulsion. Use wettabl: 
powder at rate of 10 1b. to 100 gal. water. Use liquid at 
comparable low dosage. Roughly, | 1b. powder or | qt. 
liquid makes enough spray 
for average barn. ISOTOX 
Dairy Spray is packed in 
convenient small and 
large sizes. It is also 

available as a dust. 


Robert Rees is Herdsman at the 
Springrove Farm, Holly, Michigan. 


ORTHO 


Also controls mange, lice, ticks and many other pests. 
Write to nearest address below for free illustrated folder. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Head Office: Richmond, Calif. 610 Leonhardt Bidg., Oklahoma City, Oklo. 
81 S.E. Yamhill St., Portiand, Oregon 
515 N. 10th St., Secramente, California 
675 Emory St., San Jose, California 

P.O. Box 48, Fresno, California 


P.O. Box 129, Maryland Heights, Mo. 

P.O. Box 71, South Haven, Michigan 

150 Bayway Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey 

147 Reilroad Ave., Lyndonville, N.Y. P.O. Box 471, Whittier, Colifornia 

P.O. Box 1231, Orlando, Florida P.O. Box 428, Caldwell, idaho 
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You'll want to read 
POULTRY TRIBUNE monthly! 


Here’s Why... 


You'll find Poultry Tribune, “America’s Leading Spe- 
cialized Farm Magazine,” ideally suited for use in your 


classroom since it is written on a practical “how-to” basis. 


Every issue contains details on the latest developments 
in poultry breeding, raising and marketing . . . details 
with which you and your students should be familiar. 


This EXTRA HELP will also be valuable to you in your 
everyday work of teaching, advising and making recom- 


mendations te farmers. 


Vo-Ag Teachers: 
Poultry Tribune 
can give you 
“extra help” in 
specialized poul- 


try classroom work 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 
Dopt. 29, Mount Morris, 
Pleate find remittance for Poultry Tribune 


scriptions as checked below same and eddress 
be enclosed for each subscriber). 


84, for 2 years C) $2) fer yoan 


The County Agent Sleeps 


John T. Turrel, rural service representa- 
tive, West Penn Power Co., Butler, Pa., sent 
us the following clipping, taken from the 
Batavia, N.Y., newspaper: “John A. Birk- 
land, Erie county agricultural agent, re- 
turned to his desk after a three-day absence 
resulting from a fall down a flight of stairs 
at his home while he was walking in his 
sleep.” 

Turrel showed this clipping to another 
county agent, and he commented: “When 
did he find time to sleep, anyway?” 


Many Helpful Pictures 


Thanks to Better Farming Methods for 
making available so many helpful pictures, 
magazines, pamphlets, papers and other lit- 
erature to help vocational agriculture teach- 
ers in explaining their program to adult and 
young farmers, and helping put over a great 
program in ‘high school agriculture work.— 
Howard B. Everett, vo-ag instructor, Perk- 
inston, Miss. 

* 


Likes Corn Insert 


You have a very helpful aid to teaching 
about corn culture in the April issue of your 
magazine on “How to Grow Bigger Corn 
Yields.” Much of this material is sound and 
up-to-date. 

I feel your magazine is most helpful since 
it contains condensed experimental evidence 
so well arranged as yours. Keep more com- 
ing—Glen D. Shippy, vo-ag instructor, Peo- 
tone, Ill. 

* 


March Issue Tops 


I consider your magazine one of the most 
useful I receive. The March issue is tops 
for information.—Ivan Smith, vo-ag instruc- 
tor, Lake View, Ia. 


* 


Particularly Impressed . . . 


I just received the March issue of Better 
Farming Methods. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the new features of “What's 
New In... .” Naturally, I'm very much inter- 
ested in Dairy Husbandry. I think you are 
doing a very good job with this magazine 
in bringing attention to new methods and 
ideas. I always enjoy reading it—Clarence 
C. Olson, extension dairyman, State College 
Station, Fargo, N. Dak. 


* 
NACAA Committee to Meet 


I have read your May issue from cover 
to cover. I enjoyed the delightful trip with 
you through the Southwest. Your new col- 
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umn, “Over a Coffee Cup With Dunk,” was 
very interesting. I had not heard of C. C. 
Keller’s illness before and will write him a 
letter. 

We are having our executive committee 
meeting in Washington May 22-25, and will 
be delighted to have you attend any or all 
of our sessions. I am hoping that we will 
decide to hold the 1951 convention in Flor- 
ida.—J. H. Logan, member, executive com- 
mittee, NACAA, Clearwater, Fla. 


* 


New Titles in Darker Type 


I was pleased that you accepted my sug- 
gestion a year ago in organizing the 16 mm. 
film sponsors alphabetically. 

Assuming that many of your readers refer 
to this list frequently, I would like to re- 
quest that new film titles each month be | 
written in darker type, so that they can be | 
spotted at a glance from among previous | 
listings 


We read the whole magazine each month 
and find many interesting features to use 
both in high school and veterans classes. It 
is the outstanding publication in our special 
field —W. K. Dayton, vo-ag instructor, Go- 
wanda, N.Y. 


Coming Events 


June 5-7—Colorado State FFA Conven- | 
tion, Estes Park. 

June 6-8—Kentucky State FFA Conven- 
tion, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

June 7-9—Pennsylvania State FFA Con- 
vention, State College. 

June 8-10-——Alabama State FFA Conven- | 
tion, Auburn. | 

June 11-17—Texas Annual Extension | 
Conference, College Station, Tex. | 
| 


June 13-15—Illinois State FFA Conven- 
tion, Urbana, Ill. 

June 13-23—4-H Club Summer School, | 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

June 14-21—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

July 6-7—-Ninth Annual Institute, Con- | 
servation, Nutrition and Health, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 1, Ill. 

July 23-29—National Farm Safety Week. 

August 7-11—Summer Conference, 
Maryland Vo-Ag Teachers, Salisbury 
Teachers’ College, Salisbury, Md. 

August 21-24—87th Annual Meeting, | 
American Veterinary Medical Association, | 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

September 5-7—Annual Conference, 
American Country Life Association, Uni- | 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. | 
Paul, Minn. 

October 9-12—National FFA Conven- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 11-14—National FFA Judging | 
Contests in Poultry, Livestock & Meats, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

October 18-20—Fifth National Farm 
Electrification Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 

November 25-December 2—National 
Farm Show, Chicago, Ill. 

November 26-29—N ational Association 
of County 4-H Club Agents, Chicago, Il. | 

November 27-December 2—American | 
Vocational Association Convention, Miami, | 
Fla. 


Channeldrain roofing looks 


after 


Protect your roof with storm-tight 


ROOFING 


No guesswork about why Wheeling Super-Channeldrain 
Roofing gives extra protection. 1. It has the strength 
of Wheeling Cop-R-Loy Steel to defy storm strains. 
2. It has the double Channeldrain lap pro- 
tection to prevent lap leaks. 3. Its special 
Wheeling galvanized coating gives long 
years of corrosion resistance. You need all 
three for real roofing protection. You get 
them all with Wheeling Super-Channeldrain 
Roofing. See your Wheeling Dealer. 


Here's a real wonder tool —a drag of “ex- 
panded metal” with points from each dia- 
mond acting like tiny plows. It cuts up clods 
and lumps . . . gives you a smooth, evenly 
Iverized seed hed. Use singly or in com- 
ined sections. Send coupon below for illus- 
trated folder. 


Rust-proof, leak-proof 
WHEELING WARE 


All Wheeling Ware is hand-dipped in 
Wheeling’s exclusive Dura-Zinc-Alloy. 

means a rust-resistant coat of armor 
for surface, seam and crevice. For longer 
life at lower cost, look for the famous Red 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Please send information regarding items checked. 


i 
! 
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i 
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OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Wheeling Atianta B Buftate Roofing Ware 
Chicago - Cleveland Columbus - Detroit 
New York + Philadelphia - Richmond + St. Louis STATE 
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Forage Hawealers 


The Gehl has more years of proved per- 
formance back of it than most forage 
harvesters. Thousands of users agree that 
the Gehl leads in better cutting, all-’round 
performance and value per dollar. Built to 
stand up year after year. Like the long- 
famous Gehl feed cutters and silo fillers, 
the Gehl Forage Harvester cuts uniformly 
clean and faust... no shredding. Does an 
equally fine job in windrowed hay, corn 
or other row crops. Sickle bar attachment 
also available. Saves many man-hours and 
back-breaking work! 

GEHL EQUIPMENT DOES THE COMPLETE 
FORAGE JOB FROM FIELO TO STORAGE 
Gehl Blower elevates fodder 
to highest silo or mow. 
Power take-off from blow- 


er, or separate 
drive 


LU lending 
Self - Unloading Wag 
and others. REE 


PLANS for self 
unloading using 
Ge 


parts k 


Geh! Forage Harvester is 
built with power take-off from 
tractor as illustrated, or with 
own motor. 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. 


Manufacturer? sinseed 


PAINT 


Dk. 
in Lt. or 
Mill White—Lt. of 


Dk. Green — Ivory 
Aluminum—Baro Red. 
Freight charges paid 

30 gallons or more 


1822 CENTER AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
County 


FREE 


and |Vo-Ag 


So # you may be better acquainted 


To 


vith. merits of our Accuracy Attested 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 


we will mail a full size box FREE. Use 
Official letterhead only. Write-- 


STERLING CORP. 
Dairy Div. 14 Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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Flexible Price Supports Highlight . 


AFBA’s Farm Program 


By ALLAN B. KLINE 


President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation 


(Special to Better Farming Methods) 


@ IN ANY discussion of farm policy it 

is essential to clear our minds in the 
first place of any notion that agriculture 
can or should be set apart from the rest 
of the American people and taken care 
of by a one-package government pro- 
gram. 

The objective of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is to secure full parity 
for agriculture and standards of living 
for rural people which are as high as 
their indispensable contribution to so- 
ciety as a whole warrants. 

The over-all Farm Bureau program of 
work seeks to attain these objectives by 
the best means possible, including not 
only “farm programs,” but, even more 
important, the promotion of national 
policies conducive to the kind of healthy 
national and world economy in which 
farmers, along with the rest of the people, 
can prosper. 

High per capita production and full 
employment throughout all groups, 
greater stability in the general price 
level, a healthy international trade, ef- 
fective and intelligent anti-monopoly 
policies, constantly improving educational 
facilities—all these things fall within the 
province of an organization devoted to 
the objective of a prosperous agriculture. 


Plan Includes Broad Objectives 


Our farm program is consistent with 
these broad objectives. We believe that 
the traditions on which America’s great- 


| ness has been built are worth keeping, 


and that national farm policy must be in 
accord with them. Consequently, the 
Farm Bureau's farm program is designed 
to permit maximum individual freedom, 
and to provide the opportunity for 
farmers to obtain just rewards for effi- 
ciency and initiative. 


Advocate Flexible Price Supports 


We advocate flexible price supports for 
agricultural commodities, realistically 
geared to supply. Under a flexible price 
support system, unreasonable price de- 
clines are avoided, but the support levels 
vary up and down in accordance with 
market conditions. A program of this 


ALLAN B. KLINE 


kind makes it possible for the price level 
to remain an accurate guide to intelligent 
farm production. 

When the supply of a given commodity 
under price support becomes larger than 
market demand warrants, the support 
level should be lowered. This discour- 
ages farmers from continuing to produce 
more than is wanted. At the same time, 
however, the support price should be 
lowered moderately enough and grad- 
ually enough to avoid undue hardship 
and to permit the producer to shift his 
operations into more profitable channels. 

We believe a system of this kind gives 
price supports their proper protective 
function. The support levels are a rea- 
sonable assurance against disaster in 
agriculture, but they do not set up an 
artificial price structure which freezes 
agricultural production into uneconomic 
patterns. The farmer continues to pro- 
duce, to the best of his ability, the things 
consumers want. He produces for the 
market, not for the government. 

A program of this kind encourages 
farmers to take advantage on their own 
initiative of opportunities to improve 
their income through better production. 
It is consistent with such hopeful de- 
velopments as the expansion of animal 
agriculture, which directs the products 
of our soil into better human diets rather 
than into the accumulation of surplus 
stocks. 

Our program represents the combined 

(Continued on page 50) 
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For Dependable Protection 
In Preventable Disease Programs 


VACCINATE EARLY 
with Lederle VACCINES 


Don’t risk disastrous losses among animals and poultry from preventable disease out- 
breaks. Against many diseases, vaccination is the only protection. In infected areas, vac- 
cination is virtually a Number One good management “must.” 


AMONG Lederle PRODUCTS RECOMMENDED 
FOR VACCINATION OF FARM ANIMALS ARE: 


BLACKLEG - HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICE- 
MIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) 
B.H.* Lederle for lasting protection 
against both blackleg and shipping fever. 
This bacterin is a recent Lederle contri- 
bution to livestock conservation. 
BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipi- 
tated) Lederle for prevention of uncom- 
plicated blackleg. 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN 
(Alum-Precipitated) Lederle, which con- 
tains three antigenic types of Pasteurella 
multocida, the organism that causes 
shipping fever, is recommended for pre- 
vention of hemorrhagic septicemia. 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE LIVE 
Virus (Chick Embryo Origin—Vacuum- 
Dried) Intranasal Lederle which may 
effectively be used on day-old chicks. 
This is the preferred vaccine for all birds 
raised for meat production. 
NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE Wing- 
Web Lederle for use on chicks and tur- 
keys over 342 weeks old. 


FowL-Pox VACCINE Lederle gives last- 


CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS 
BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle 
gives lasting protection against both 
blackleg and malignant edema. 


ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 (CAR- 
BOzOO*) Lederle immunizeés cattle 
against anthrax. 


BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vac- 
uum-Dried) Lederle gives dependable 
immunization against brucellosis among 
cattle and calves. This form of the prod- 
uct assures you the full number of living 
organisms when restored to the fluid 
state for use. 


Lederle PRODUCTS RECOMMENDED 
FOR VACCINATION OF POULTRY INCLUDE: 


ing immunity against fowl pox in chick- 
ens. Turkeys must be vaccinated semi- 
annually. 

FOWL-LARYNGOTRACHEITIS VACCINE 
Lederle for lasting immunity against 
fowl laryngotracheitis. 

PIGEON-Pox VACCINE Lederle to pro- 
tect broilers temporarily against fowl 
pox. This vaccine is also used to control 
outbreaks of fowl pox in laying flocks. 


a * 

a All Lederle biologicals are prepared with equal care and tested with the same precision 
1 used in the production of human products. They must be used in accordance with pack- 
q age instructions. 


For best management practices, and disease-control procedures, consult your veterinarian. 


We will gladly send you free literature upon request. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Geanamid COMPANY 
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How to Use and Apply Lindane 


(Continued from January, 1950, issue) 


Formulation 


Rate of Application 


Remarks 


2% Dust 


25 to 45 Ibs. per acre. 


Eas plant. Treat at least two weeks before 
harvest. 


25 to 45 Ibs. per acre. 


25 to 30 Ibs. per acre. 


Spinach. ‘Do not apply after plants are % 
grown. 


lant. _ Treat no hot later than J 2 weeks be- 


“25 to 45 Ibs. per acre. 


Peppers. Treat not later than 2 weeks before 
harvest. 


25 to 45 lbs. per acre. 


Spinach. Do not treat after spinach is half 
grown. 


25 to 45 lbs. per acre. 


Fee ane. Treat at least 2 weeks before 
rvest. 


| 25 to 45 lbs. per acre. 


Peppers. Do not apply later than 1 week be- 
fore harvest. 


| 25 to 45 lbs. per acre. 


Spinach. Do not apply after plants are more 
than grown. 


20% Liquid 


| of diluted 


Greenhouse omen plants. Repeat applica- 
tion as necessary 


25% Wettable 
Powder 


144 lb. per 100 gallons of 
water. 


Beef cattle, hogs, horses. Treat entire animal 
or infested areas as necessary 


20% Liquid 


4 int per 100 gallons of 
diluted spray. 


Greenhouse nursery plants. Repeat applica- 
tions as necessary. 


2% Dust 


25 to 45 Ibs. per acre. 


Spinach. Depending on plant size and insect 
infestation. 


1.5% 


25 to 45 lbs. per acre. 


Spinach. Do not treat after spinach is half 
grown. 


1% Dust 


25 to 45 Ibs. per acre. 


Spinach. Do not apply after plants are % 
grown. 


25% Powder 


1 Ib. in 100 gallons 
water. 


ples, walnuts, forage erops. Do not apply 
2 weeks before harvest. Do not 
apply on apples within 60 days of harvest. 


1 Ib. in 100 gallons 
water. 


Cucurbits. Do not apply after blossoms form. 
Treat under leaves also. 


Melon Worm 


25% Powder 


1 Ib. per 100 gallons 
water. 


Cucurbits. Do not apply after blossoms form. 
Treat under leaves also. 


1.5% 


Onion Maggot 


25% Powder 


25 to 35 Ibs. per acre. 


Cucurbits. Treat when insects first appear. 
a dusting during the harvest period of 
pickles. 


Ib. per 100 gallons 
water. 


Pickle Worm 


Plant Bugs 


25% Powder 


Onions. Make first applications when plants 
are 2 to 3 inches tall epeat at 7 to 10 day 
intervals. 


: 1 Ib. per 100 gallons 
water. 


Cucurbits. Do not apply after blossoms form. 
Treat under leaves also. 


2% Dust 


25 to 45 Ibs. per acre 


Cucurbits. Do not treat while harvesting 
pickles. 


1.5% Dust 


| 25 to 35 Ibs. per acre. 


Cucurbits. Treat when insects first appear 
Avoid dusting during the harvest period of 
pickles. 


“| 25 to 45 Ibs. per acre. 


Cucurbits. Do not treat while harvesting 
pickles. 


"20% Liquid 


int per 100 gallons of 
di uted spray. 


Roaches 


20% Liquid 
Concentrate 


1 part concentrate in 9 to 
16 parts odorless k 


Greenhouse nursery plants. Repeat applica- 


Apply by means ne of hi-fog gun or or other atomis- 


quip 


20% Liquid 


"25% Wottable_ 


Powder 


1 gallon per 25 gallons of 
water. 


10 Ibs. per 100 gallons of. 
water. 


As a spray. Spray | Rescboarda, cracks and 
floors. Repeat application as often as neces- 
sary. 
a epray. Spray “eracks and 
floors. Repeat application as often as neces- 
sary. 


25% Powder 


| 10 Ibs. per 100 gallons of | 


water 


Spray baseboards, ‘racks and floors. Repeat 
treatment as necessary. 


25% Wettable 


25% Wettable 


144 Ib. per 100 gallons of 
water. 


oe | cattle, beef cattle, sheep, and he hogs. hp 
ply 2 gallons diluted spray per adult Sele’ 
at about 400 Ibs. pressure 


‘owder 


20% Liquid 
Concentrate 


Isotox Dairy § 

id 3 Ibs. Persisto ett. 
od in 100 gallons of 
water. 


Sheep. Spray along backs ‘and ad 
spraying against wool. About 350 Ibs. pres- 
sure is desirable. 


1 part concentrate in 9 to 
16 parts odorless Kero- 
sene. 


20% Liquid 
Concentrate 


1 part concentrate in9 to 9to 
16 parts odorless Kero- 
sene. 


4g lb. per 100 gallons of 
water. 


Apply by means of hi-fog gun or other atom- 
izing equipment. 
“Apply by m means et hi-fog gun or or other atom- 
izing equipment, 


Strawberries. Apply in coring before blos- 
soms open when insecte ap; 
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School for Followers 
(Continued from page 14) 

Keeping up their end in family discus- 
sions keeps them informed on local, state 
and national events, at least. They are 
the natural leaders. The chapter adviser 
sees that they get into office and guides 
them in their management of the local 
organization. Within the limits of the 
chapter adviser to do this and visualize 
what should be done, the chapter func- 
tions and progresses in an entirely satis- 
factory manner. Things get done, leader- 
ship is evidenced, reputation enhanced 
and progress made. 


Background May Be Limiting Factor 


Why hasn’t someone thought of doing 
something for followers? There are still 
sod dugouts on the great plains. There 
are still two-holers in daily use. There 
are still tar-paper shacks on homestead 
lands. There are still dirt floors in living 
rooms. There are still wash tubs brought 
into the kitchen on Saturday nights and 
used whether they are really needed or 
not. There are still families who live 
with one to 12 children in one- or two- 
room houses. There are still big opera- 
tors who pay well and then operate 
stores where workers never get out of 
the red from one year’s end to the next. 
Yes, and there are still transient workers 
who have large families and no home and 
who yet seem to keep going somehow. 

It becomes plain at once that the sons 
of all of these people cannot become 
leaders. They do not have the back- 
ground to allow it. Cultural deficiencies 
may be helped somewhat if the teacher 
of vocational agriculture will see that 
common decencies and courtesies are 
insisted on as an integral part of his 
relations with all of his students. 

The teacher must find out a lot about 
his students. This is easy where a test- 
ing program prevails. If there is no such 
program he must give a series of tests 
himself and develop a personnel sheet 
on which to record his findings. His 
visits and observation will add to this so 
he can separate the potential leaders 
from the potential followers. If leader- 
ship is evidenced, the pattern of conduct 
is set up and has already been discussed. 


Instructor Should Set Example 


Each vo-ag teacher seems to be on his 
own to work out his devices for doing 
what he can with the young men who 
will never be leaders. What should be 
done for this group? Maybe no one 
knows for sure. Some points seem to 
emerge, however. First of all, the teach- 
er can set an example in his daily con- 
tacts with students which will help some. 
He can, and should, make careful and 
conscious use of correct English and 
grammar as a part of his daily stint in 
this direction, for to think clearly and 
be able to express oneself correctly and 
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concisely are leadership adjuncts, while 
an understanding of them is certainly 
essential for a follower. 

The instructor can be kind and cour- 
teous to his students and courteous and 
respectful with his contemporaries. He 
can make natural or formal introductions 
of new students and visitors. He can 
keep himself and his desk clean and neat 
and require his students to do likewise. 


Teacher Sets the Pace 


There is no excuse for black finger- 
nails, dirty necks, oderiferous feet or 
filthy attire, either on the part of the stu- 
dent or teacher. The teacher is a repre- 
sentative of the school and its mouth- 
piece and agent among the farm and 
ranch people in the community. The 
whole school system and its entire edu- 
cational structure is judged by his public 
appearances and utterances. Shoes cov- 
ered with manure, dirty or spotted 
clothing, overlong whiskers, and a gen- 
erally slovenly appearance is not good 
educational advertisement. Neither is it 
good for the follower. He needs an ex- 
ample which is good, or his reaction will 
be unhelpful. 

Boys sometimes cannot smell them- 
selves, nor will they take time to look at 
themselves. They must be taught by 
precept and example and by personal 
interest and suggestion. Personal inter- 
est on the part of the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture for his unlovely stu- 
dents is their only salvation. 

The conscientious teacher is ever alert 
to provide this interest and guidance and 
can succeed where others would fail. 
Dances, banquets, picnics, athletic events, 
camping trips and the like should be 
preceded by and foll>wed by a general 
discussion of conduct and usages which 
should prevail. How to train followers 
in a more satisfactory manner will re- 
main, for some time, the number one 
problem of the Future Farmer organiza- 
tion. 


Learn About Each Boy 


Possibly the experiences of older 
teachers, case histories of followers, and 
a reporting of successes with certain 
individuals might point to something not 
thought of yet. For the present, how- 
ever, the only procedure seems to be for 
the teacher to learn all he can about each 
boy and then help him to decide what he 
may make of himself and how he may 
become adjusted to such a situation 
whether it be toward leadership or fol- 
lowership. Then set him or them an 
example which will help each one find 
himself, and finally guide each by sound 
counsel and advice. The whole FFA 
world is waiting for a good formula for 
a school for followers. 


* 


College coach to players: “What's the 
matter with you guys? You look like a 
bunch of amateurs.” 


How | to Use and — Lindane 


Insect | Formulation Rate of Application Remarks 
Spittlebugs | 2% Dust 25 to 45 Ibs per acre Forage. crops. Alfalfa and clover Apply 
j when first cutting is 2 to 4 inches high and 
i repeat in new growth after each cutting as 
necessary 
25 to 45 Ibe. ‘pera acre. Strawbernes, Apply before blossoaine 
1.5% Dust 25 to 45 Ibs per acre. Forage crops. Alfalfa “and elover Apply 
when first cutting is from 2 to 4 inches high 
Do not apply during blossoming period 
| 25 to 45 Ibs. per aere. Strawberries. Depending on plant size and 
| insect infestation 
“1% Dust | 25 to 45 Ibs per acre is Forage crops Alfalfa “and clover. Apply 
| when first cutting is 2 to 4 inches high do 
not apply during lossoming period 
25 to 45 5 Ibs. per aere. Strawberries, Depending on plant size and 
insect infestation. Apply before blossom 
uash B r 25% Powder oa J be to 100 gallons of | Cucurbits. Do not apply after blossoms form 
_Treat under leaves also 
2% Dust | 15 to 20 Ibs. per acre. “Squash. “Repeat treatment as necessary 
1.5% | 25 to 35 Ibs _ber acre Cucurbite. Apply before blossoms form 
1% | 40 to 50 Ibs per acre. Squash. Repent treatment as necessary Do 
| not treat within 2 weeks of harvest 
Strawberry | 2% Dust 25 to 45 Ibe. per acre. | Strawberries. Apply before blossoming 
Weevil 
1.5% Dust 25 to 6 Ibs per acre Strawberries. "Depending on plant size and 
insect infestation 
1% Dust 25 to 45 lbs. per acre. “Strawberries Depending on plant sise and 
insect infestation. Apply before blossoming 
Tarnished 2% Liquid 1 pint per 100 gallons di- | Celery. Do not apply after planty are half 
lant lu spray. grown. 
" 25% Powder 1 Lt per 100 gallons at Celery. Treat before celery is half grown 
Thrips 20% Liquid \{ to 4 pint ood 100 gal- | Cucurbits. Do not use after blossoms form 
lons diluted spra: 
1 pint per 100 gallons of | Celery. ay not apply after plants are half 
diluted spray. eTown. 
int per 100 gallons of | Cole crops. Do not use on Cabbage after 
aif ted spray. heads begin to form. 
1 pint per 100 gallons of | Greenhouse nursery plants Repeat appli 
diluted spray. cations as necessary. 
25% Powder 1 Ib. per 100 gallons of | Celery. Treat before Celery is half grown 
water. 
1 Ib. per 100 gallons of | Cole crops Treat before heads begin to 
water. form. 
4% Ib. to 100 gallons of | Cucurbits. 
water. 
1 Ib. to 100 gallons of | Onions. First « plication “when ¢hrine aver 
water. age 5 to 6 per plant. Repeat in § to 6 days 
1 Ib. to 100 gallons of | Tobacco. 
water. 
2% Dust 25 to 45 Ibs. per acre. us. Io not treat cutting asparagus 
it will be thoroughly washed 
25 to 45 lbs. per scre.; Beans-lima beans ‘Treat before bods form 
| 25 to 45 Ibe. per acre. “Citrus. “Treat early. 
25 to: to 45 Ibe “per a acre “Cole le crop. Treat before heads form 
25 to 45 Ibe. per acre “Gladiolus. 
to "25 to 45 15 Ibs. per acre Onions 
"25 to 45 Ibe. per acre. | Spinach. “Do not apply after plunte are % 
| grown 
"25 to 45 Ibs bat Tomatoes. Depending on plant size and 
insect infestation. 
"1.5% Dust ‘| to 45 Ibe per acre. Asparagus Dependiog on plant size and in 
| sect population 
25 to 45 Ibs. per acre. “Beans and lima beans Depending on plant 


25 to 45 Ibs per acre 
25 to 45 Ibe. per acre 


25 to 45 Ibn per sere. 


25 to 45 Ibn. per acre. 


size and insect population 


Citrus. Depending on plant sise ) and insect 
population 


| Cole erops. Depending | on plant and in 
| cost population. 


“Gladiolus on plant size and in 
sect population 


Spinach. Do not treat after spinach is half 
grown. 
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If grain goes down in your com- 
munity you can help by suggesting 
the use of a Hume Pick-Up Reel. 
Long, moving tines, always perpen- 


dicular, pick up matted, down- 
tangled grain and feed it evenly, 
gently without shattering, without 
clogging on the cutter bar or in the 
combine cylinder. 
Ideal for all small 
grain and bean crops. 
And harvests more 
grain from straight 
standing grain and 
bean crops, too. 
Write for literature. 


Anyone can operate a 


OM Level by 


TR 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


520 Stonewall St. 


Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Visual Aids, Page 56 
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How to Use and Apply Lindane 


Insect Formulation Rate of Application Remarks 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre. Tomatoes. Depending on plant size and in- 

sect population. Do not dust after fruit sets. 
1% Dust 25 to 45 lbs. per acre. Asparagus. Depending on plant size and in- 

sect population. Do not treat cutting as- 
paragus unless it will be thoroughly washed 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre Beans-lima beans. Depending on plant size 
and insect population. Treat before pods 
form. 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre. Cabbage for seed. Depending on plant sine 
and insect population 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre. Citrus. Treat early (see caution) 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre. Cole crops. Treat before heads form 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre. | Gladiolus. Depending on plant size and in- 

| sect infestation 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre. Onions. Depending on plant size and insect 
infestation. 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre. Spinach. Do not apply after plants are more 
than \ grow 

25 to 45 lbs. per acre. Tomatoes. Depending on plant size and in- 
sect infestation. Do not dust after fruit starts 
to set. 

Ticks 25% Wettable 1% lbs. to 100 gallons of | Beef cattle, hogs, horses. Treat entire ani- 

Powder water. mal or infested areas as necessary. 
2 Ibs. per 100 gallons | Vegetation 
water. 

Weevils 25% Powder \% Ib. per 100 gallons of | Strawberries. Apply in spring before blos- 
water. soms open when insects appear. 

White Fly 20% Liquid 1 pint per 100 gallons di- | Greenhouse nursery plants. Repeat applica- 
luted spray. tions as necessary. 

White Grubs 20% Liquid 1% to 1\ pints per acre | Soil insects. Apply as a spray directly on the 
in cient water for | soil, then disc as soon as practicable to give 
even distribution. thorough distribution in upper 4 to 6 inches 

of soil 
25% Powder 1 to ?? Ibs. per 100 gal- | Soil insects. Apply as a spray directly on the 
lons of water per acre. soil, then disc as soon as practicable to give 
thorough distribution in upper 4 to 6 inches 

of soil 
1.5% Dust Use 17 to 33 lbs. per acre. | Soil insects. Apply as a dust directly on the 
soil, then dise as soon as practicable to give 
thorough distribution in upper 4 to 6 inches 

of soil 
1% Dust 25 to 50 lbs. per acre. Soil insects. Apply as a dust directly on the 
| soil, then disc as soon as practicable to give 
| thorough distribution in upper 4 to 6 inches 

of soil 

Wireworms 20% Liquid 1 to 1% pints per acre Soil insects. Apply as a spray directly on the 


in sufficient water for 
even distribution. 


soil, then dise as soon as practicable to give 
i distribution in upper 4 to 6 inches 
of soil. 


25% Powder 


1 to 2 Ibs. per 100 gallons 
of water. 


Soil insects. Apply as a spray or dust directly 
on the soil then disc as soon as practicable to 
give thorough distribution in upper 4 to 6 
inches of soil 


2 to 4 os. per 100 lbs. of 
seed. 


Seed treatment for wireworms. Beans. Dust 
on dry seeds at time of plant 


4 os. per 100 lbs. of seed. 


8 oz. per 100 Ibs. of seed. 


3 to 4 oz. per 100 Ibs. of 
seed. 


8 oz. per 100 Ibs. of seed. 


Peas. Dust on dry seeds at time of planting 


Corn. Dust on dry seeds at time of planting. 


Carrots, lettuce and onions. Dust on dry 
8 at time of planting. 

Cucumbers. Dust on dry seeds at time of 

planting. 


16 oz. per 100 Ibs. of seed. 


Tomatoes-sugar beets. Dust on dry seeds at 
time of planting 


os. to each 100 Ibs, 


Gladiolus and daffodil bulbs. Dust dry bulbs 
at time of planting. 


75% Dust 


% to 1 on. per 100 Ibs. 
seed. 


Beans. Dust dry seeds at time of planting. 


5 os. to 100 lbs. of seed. 


Sugar beets. Dust dry seeds at time of plant- 
ing. 


1% os. per 100 Ibs. of | Peas. Dust dry seeds at time of planting. ; 
seed. 
2% os. per 100 Ibs. of| Cucumbers. Dust dry seeds at time of plant- 
| 5% os. per 100 Ibs. of | Tomatoes. Dust dry seeds at time of plant- 
| seed. ing. 
| 23 os. per 100 Ibs. of | Corn. Dust dry seeds at time of planting. 
seed. 
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ONE OFA SERIES 


EXTERIOR-TYPE PLYWOOD (with completely water- 
proof bond) offers farmers, farm builders, and 
prefabricators a number of distinct advantages for 
storage structures of every type. 

Such buildings must, above all, provide safety 
against damage to contents. Plywood bins meet 
this requirement. Large panels make possible 
tight, vermin-proof construction. Moisture is kept 
out, leakage and spoilage reduced. Fumigation is 
easier, more certain. Smooth plywood walls are 
self-cleaning, provide no harbor for weevil or 
other insects. Rats and mice do not find ready 
access to a tight plywood bin. 

Large, light, accurately - dimensioned panels 
speed construction, save labor, make prefabricated 
bins easier to erect. Plywood can be worked with 
ordinary carpentry tools, assembled by nails, 
screws, bolts or glue. 

Plywood bins are strong. The material’s high 
tensile strength contains grain pressures.* Its 
structural strength and panel action eliminate 
the need for lateral wall bracing. Bins resist wind 
damage. Movable plywood bins are more satis- 
factory because plywood is light in weight yet 
offers great resistance to racking stresses. 

Many farmers will appreciate the fact that a 
number of plywood bin designs are readily con- 
vertible to other farm uses. Some are demount- 
able, of importance to tenant operators. Several 
designs have been developed especially for pre- 
fabrication—where plywood’s large panel size is 
of particular importance. 

Plans for grain bins and other plywood farm 
structures have been developed and tested by 
leading agricultural colleges. A list of such plans 
is available without charge. Also available: a 28- 
page booklet “Better Farm Buildings with Exterior 
Plywood” and “‘Grain Bins of Exterior Plywood.” 
Write the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Wash. Field Offices: 848 Daily News 
Bldg., Chicago 6; 1232 Shoreham Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C.; 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18. 


*Exterior Type 


| oo on the Farm 


In the fall of 1949, some 2,500 plywood bins were protecting 
8,000,000 bushels of grain as part of the government- 
purchased (CCC) storage program. Bins shown are manufac- 
tured under patent No, 2463834 by Hamilton Container Co. 


Here, an all-plywood bin, being tested, was completely filled 
with water. Circumference deflection at the bottom with 
water 8’ deep was only %4”’ for the 18-foot diameter bin. 
Walls, of %" Exterior plywood, resisted much greater 
pressures than would be exerted by grain. Bin shown is 
manufactured by Redi-Bilt Products Co. 


*For example: in a 20’ diameter bin 12’ high, the maximum tension in the 
walls is 3100 lbs. per vertical foot when fully loaded with 55 lb. wheat 
The allowable working stress in tension parallel to the face grain for 
Exterior-type plywood, Utility grade, is 1500 Ibs. per sq. inch for 
outdoor exposure. Since a 5/16 unsanded panel has an area of 2.50 
square inches per foot parallel with the face grain, its allowable load in 
tension is 3750 Ibs. per vertical foot-- 20% more than required. 


Only Exterior-type 
Douglas fir plywood — 
bonded with completely 
waterproof phenolic 
resin adhesive — should 
be used for form service 


structures. The EXT-DPFPA 
grade-trademark on the 
panel edge is your posi- 
tive identification 


Con Be Bolied in Water— 
A Test Far More Severe 
Thon Years of Weathering! 


Douglasfir 
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THIS UNBE.“~ ABLE COMBINATION — dozer blade, 
track-type tractor and the No. 2 Preco Terracer— 
gives you extreme versatility for soil conservation 
work. This earth-moving team can cut and fill with 
the front end blade while the No. 2 Terracer 
follows through for leveling or constructing sci- 
entific, long lasting terraces. 

. The improved No. 2 Preco Terracer is rugged 
equipment, built for years of service. Welded box 
frame, easy, smooth blade adjustments. Fully en- 
closed gears, dust-proof 
bearings. Let us send you 
full information on this 
effective combination for 
your conservation work. 


And Many Others 
Manufactured Under License Of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Preco Incorporated 

6302 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Please send complete information on the No. 2 Terracer 
and how it can be used with tractor and dozer. 


THE cou PON 
° oa FOR COMPLET 


° MATION 


Name__ 


| 


Address 


The New Reversible E-C 


Soil Conservation Strip Farming 


» DISC PLOW 


NO DEAD FURROW— 
NO BACK FURROW 
Please write us NOW 
for Complete Information 
E-C Mfg. Company 


P.O. Box 467 - Anaheim, Calif. 


FARM PHOTO CONTEST Closes August 21 
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“It’s her pride! 
she'll hold her head up!” 


* 


Let’s Talk Sawtimber 
(Continued from page 12) 


When I get her paid for, 


may not suit the owner to spend time in 
the woods at that season, or he may be 
an absentee owner who cannot be on the 
ground. That’s where the timber agent 
comes in. The state has trained several 
men who make it their business to handle 
timber sales on a commission basis. 
These agents know timber and know how 
to get the top dollar and how to manage 
sales and properly supervise the job. 

The farmers engage one of these 
agents, whose job is to show the loggers 
the trees for sale. After bids have been 
submitted, a buyer is selected and a con- 
tract is signed. 


Contract Backed by Cash Bond 


Timber is always sold under a contract. 
The contract contains such important 
items as the price per thousand board 
feet, per ton of furnace poles or per foot 
of piling. The contract specifies stump 
height and the penalty for unnecessary 
damage to trees which are to remain in 
the woodlot. Also mentioned is the 
penalty for cutting unmarked trees. This 
contract is backed by a cash bond which 
usually amounts to about one-fourth the 
sales value of the trees. The cash bond 
is held by the farmer until the sale is 
satisfactorily completed. 

The supervision of the cutting opera- 
tion is the responsibility of the timber 
agent. It is the agent who scales the logs 
with the buyer and determines with the 
buyer the deductions for defects. All 
logs are stamped by the timber agent 
when measured, and payment is made in 
full before the logs leave the farm. When 
the job is satisfactorily completed the 
farmer returns the cash bond to the 
logger and pays the agent a 10 percent 
| commission. 
| 
| 
| Loggers and Farmers Benefit 


Sales sheets of all tracts marked by the 
| foresters continuously flow to the loggers. 
| Thus relieved of the necessity for spend- 
| ing days hunting for merchantable tim- 

| ber, the loggers save money. They can 
| pay better prices for stumpage sold in 
| this manner because they pay by the 
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board feet of sound timber and this 
eliminates guessing on their part, as to 
possible volumes and deductions for hid- 
den defects. 

Farmers benefit by receiving top prices 
brought about by competitive bidding, 
and also by having a woodlot in good 
condition after the harvest cutting is 
completed. It is well to keep in mind 
these things: 

(1) Know what you have to sell. 

(2) Mark all trees to be sold. 

(3) Sell by written contract covered 
by a cash bond. 


Example of the Payoff 


The owner of a 20-acre woodlot was 
offered $300 for all the trees the logger 
wished to cut. Instead of accepting, the 
owner got in touch with the foresters. 
The foresters found that the woodlot re- 
quired a marking of about 40 percent of 
the volume, but no trees under 12 inches 
in diameter were marked. The timber 
agent sold the trees at $28 per thousand 
board feet and collected $785. After pay- 
ing the timber agent’s fee, the owner 


netted $707 and still had an excellent | 
stand left for growth and another cutting 
in a few years. 


Farm Management Profession 
(Continued from page 18) 

The technical knowledge of a manager 
is, of course, important. He must have 
the “know how” of a wide range of agri- 
cultural subjects. He must be more than 
a specialist. He needs full information 
on the following fields: 
Soil management 
Crop production 
Soil conservation 
Livestock production 
Accounting | 
Marketing 
Building construction and repair. 
Legal matters pertaining to the 
farm. 
. Personal relations with owner and 

tenant. 

By the time a man develops the above | 
abilities he has gone a long way in round- | 
ing out his education. However, he finds 
it necessary to continue to study these | 
subjects because of new and improved | 


methods being constantly developed. 


Aims of Farm Management 


The aims of farm management have 

been stated by Doane as follows: 

1. Adaptation of farm operations to the 
natural resources of the farm. 

2. Selection and employment of labor 
and utilization of capital to secure 
maximum returns. 

3. Continuous improvement of the soil 
on an economic basis. 

4. Dependable and regular net income 
which adequately and fairly re- 
wards labor, management and 
capital. 
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IT 
IT REPAYS SO- MUCH 


KRESO DIP wo. Favorite 
- purpose 


DISINFECTANT 
INSECTICIDE 
DEODORANT 


UA SS gallon makes 100 gallons of reliable 

disinfectant. Use freely in buildings, on livestock and 
poultry. There is nothing so safe to take its place. 


PRODUCT LITERATURE FREE ON REQUEST 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Desh 26-F 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


| 


LIVESTOCK- 
Judging Pictorials 


Judging pictorials, which have been fea- 
tured in Better Farming Methods, are avail- 
able to county agents, vo-ag teachers and other 
agricultural leaders. 

Each judging pictorial usually consists of 
four different animals. Two or three different 
views of each animal are pictured. Placings 
are provided for all pictorials. Reasons for | 
placings are available for many of the pic- 
torials. These judging pictures provide suit- 
able judging practice for FFA and 4-H mem 
bers. You can order judging pictorials of New Hampshires (chickens), 
Guernsey Cows, Jersey Cows, Holstein Cows, Shorthorn Bulls, Shorthorn 
Heifers, Hampshire Ewes, Polled Hereford Heifers, Percheron Horses, 
Berkshire Gilts, Angus Cows, Milking Shorthorn Cows, Brown Swiss 
Cows, Columbia Ewes, Hampshire Gilts, Hereford Heifers, Yorkshire 
Gilts, Southdown Market Lambs, Duroc Jersey Barrows, Shropshire 
Ewes, Tamworth Gilts, Brahman Heifers, Corriedale Ewes and Angus 
Bulls. Price, 5 cents each. 


Send check or money order. NO C.0.D. shipments, 
Better Farming Methods Mount Morris, Ill. 
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AFBA’s Farm Program 
(Continued from page 42) 

thinking of over 1,409,000 farm families, 
organized in more than 16,000 community 
or township Farm Bureaus, over 2,300 
county Farm Bureaus and 45 state Farm 
Bureaus. Our policies are based on the 
resolutions of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, which are evolved from 
the combination of opinion expressed in 
resolutions adopted by community, coun- 
ty and state Farm Bureaus. 


Program Developed by Farmers 


Thus, the farm program we advocate 
is a program developed by farmers them- 


selves. Our recor dations to Con- 
gress were given consideration when the 
present farm legislation, the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, was adopted. The act is 
consistent with the principle that farm- 
ers deserve the opportunity to earn good 
incomes through the use of efficient pro- 
duction and marketing methods, and 
through the exercise of individual initia- 
tive. In this respect, it represented a 
sharp contrast with farm program pro- 
posals which would have put the farmer 
in a position of direct dependence on 
government for a substantial part of his 
income. 

The 1949 Act, however, is far from 
perfect. It represents a number of com- 


GLAND-O-LAC 
TESTING 
CABINET... 


A HONEY! 


Are You Ready 
BLOOD-TESTING 


for 


curely with clasps. 


@ Top folds back and forms table to 
hold needle, records, cloth, etc. 


@ Alcohol lamp fits snugly in com- 
partment at one end. 


@ Ruled porcelain testing plate. 


Here is just the cabinet you need for your blood-testing work this 
season. This new heavy-duty model is being used and is highly rec- 
ommended by many state agricultural colleges in their blood-testing 
schools. It is 8 inches high, 814% inches wide, and 13! inches long. 
The cabinet comes complete with hot water can; alcohol lamp, wick 
and extinguisher; bleeding needle and loop. The cabinet is heavy gauge 
steel construction, finished in crackle finish durable baked enamel, 
dark gray. Has a handle at the top. Lid and compartments fasten se- 


PRICE, COMPLETE .. . $22.50 
Mail your order today for immediate shipment 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


@ Antigen bottles fit in convenient 
holder. 


@ Handy compartment at end pro- 
vides space for supplies. 


@ Cabinet closes up compactly for 
convenient carrying. 
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promises. By retaining support prices at 
90 percent of parity on most important 
commodities until next year, it postpones 
the flexibility which Farm Bureau ad- 
vocates. It changes the definition of 
parity and provides for use of a “double 
standard of parity” in establishing sup- 
port prices of basic commodities, post- 
poning full application of the modernized 
parity formula. These features combine 
to make for a higher and more rigid sup- 
port level than we consider in the best 
long-term interests of farmers. 


Oppose Dependence on Government 


However, the act was evolved out of 
past experience with farm programs, and 
is far better than the alteratives being 
offered, which would set up an entirely 
new relationship between government 
and agriculture and between agriculture 
and the rest of the economy. Such a set- 
up would make the business of farming 
a virtual adjunct of the operation of 
government. 

Under this system, farmers would soon 
be dependent on annual appropriations 
from Congress for their net income. This 
is not only a philosophy alien to our 
American way, but would leave farmers, 
as a minority group, in a most precarious 
situation. Through its customary demo- 
cratic procedures, Farm Bureau will 
continue to represent the thinking of 
farmers in advocating such changes in 
the present act as experience proves to 
be advisable. 

Our attitude toward national farm 
policy has been described as conserva- 
tive. It is, in the sense that we believe 


| in, conserving those things which have 


proved their worth, and in using the ex- 
perience of the past to reject those ap- 
parent benefits which have proved to be 
delusions. 

It is also conservative in that it reflects 
confidence that our American traditions 
can continue to afford maximum oppor- 
tunity to the individual for economic, 
political and spiritual progress. 
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Better Farming Livestock Guide 


During the past year, registrations for 
purebred livestock have been greater than 
for any previous year. You, as a county 
agent or vo-ag teacher, realize the merits 
of purebred livestock and are in a position 
to assist the farmers, 4-H and FFA boys, 
in obtaining purebred foundation stock 
and in registering the purebred stock. 

We are bringing many of the breed 
associations before you on this page to 
provide you with a ready reference. 


Duroc Contest Sets New Record 


An all-time high of 13,009 entries from 
41 different states and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands were received in the 1950 National 
Duroc Picture Judging Contest, accord- 
ing to results released by B. R. Evans, 
secretary, United Duroc Record Associa- 
tion. 

Ronald Spade, Duroc breeder, Wal- 
dron, Mich., turned in the top score of 
559 out of a possible 600 for the entire 


BRAHMAN BEEF 
BUILDERS 
$200 up! 


Build better beef into your herd 


with Brahman, your best cross- 
breeding buy ... but be sure it’s 
a NORRIS BRAHMAN from the 
world’s largest breeders of Indo- 
American cattle. 


Service-age NORRIS bulls are 
now being offered in large selec- 
tion at low prices. Also heifers. 

Brahmans crossed with non-Brahman 
breeds guarantee greater hybrid vigor. 

Due to mass production methods, we are 
able to offer Brahman Cattle for $200.00 
and up. 

For prices and descriptions of America’s 
finest Brahmans . and a new booklet of 
breeder reports, 


Packet 

RRIS 
R. G. "Bob"’ Herrmann, Gen. Mor. 
BOX 1051 & OCALA, FLORIDA 

It Pays To 


Y E S Raise DUROCS 


@ Duroc litters have averaged 2 more 
pigs per litter raised over a ee 
period than the national average . 

a saving of 20% in feed costs! 


@ 720 Official Ton Litters Raised in 6 
years! 


breed of hogs .. . 
Durocs registered 
twice as many as 


write for 


“Selecting Swine’”’ 
35mm strip film showing points to watch 
in selecting swine breeding stock . . . com- 
parative pictures with explanations. Avail- 
able in both single and — frame strips 
at $.56 and $.84. Write t 


United Duroc Record Ass’n 
Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ilinols 


contest, which is divided into a junior 
and senior division. Cecil D. Dodrill, 
Perkins, Okla., was the high individual 
in the junior division and was also a 
member of the Perkins FFA team that 
turned in the top team score for the 281 
groups entered in this classification. The 
4-Leaf Clover 4-H Club, Sheridan, Ind., 
topped a record field of 54 4-H groups, 
comprising 1,178 members. 

In the adult team groups, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois edged out Iowa State Col- 
lege for top college team honors, while 
the veterans group from New York Mills, 
Minn., defeated a total of 36 veteran on- 
the-farm training groups. Ralph Drees- 
sen, Guthrie, Okla., was the top scoring 
vo-ag instructor; G. R. Carlisle, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the top college instructor; 
Mrs. LeBerta Ullius, the top scoring 
lady; and Verlon Welsch, Montevideo, 
Minn., finished as the top county agent 
for the second straight year. 


* 


Feed Calves Properly 


Ray Murley, extension dairyman, Iowa 
State College, suggests a six-point pro- 
gram for farmers feeding milk to calves 
to help prevent digestive upsets and bac- 
terial infections. 

Avoid overfeeding. Feed only warm 
milk (90 to 100 degrees F.). Feed only 
fresh milk. Feed calves at regular hours 
each day. Use only pails that have been 
scrubbed thoroughly after each usage. 
Reduce the amount of milk if scouring 
is observed. 

If a farmer is selling whole milk, Mur- 
ley thinks he'll probably want to use a 
calf starter. A good commercial calf 
| starter will contain not less than 20 per- 
cent protein and no more than six per- 
cent crude fiber. After the calf is about 
| four months old, it is safe to change to a 
| more simple, less expensive concentrate 
mixture, according to Murley. 


* 


“What are you wearing your glasses to 
| bed for?” 

| “I want to get a better look at the gal I 
| dreamed about last night.” 
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Free BOOKLET 


T. F. Tamworths 


This interesting, illustrated booklet 
describes the history and character- 
istics of prolific, fast-growing, meat- 
type T.F. Tamworths. If you are inter- 
ested in making more profit from hogs 
send for your free booklet today. 
(THOMPSON FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
Makers of Tom Brand Feeds 
1440-A West 47th St., Chicege 9%, llinols 
1 Without obligation, please send me your free 


tbooklet ‘S Reasons Why You'll Make More 
Raising Thompson Farm Tamworths.”’ 


Nome 


' 
' 
' 
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(Piease print in peneil) 
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CORRIEDALES 


REVERSE THE TREND 


While commercial sheep numbers and 
registered sheep in most breeds were 
declining, more Corriedales were regis- 
tered in 1949 than in any previous 12- 
months period. Corriedales are third in 
number of registrations. 
There are many reasons 
why this breed is increas- 
ing in popularity so rap- 
idly. For information and 
list of breeders write to 
Rollo E. Singleton, Sec'y 


COFPRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 


100 N. Gorth 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 


AVERAGE FARM CONDI 
RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, 
Milking Shorthorns are 
unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater car- 
ease value than other 
breeds. Second to none in producing milk 
and meat from home-grown roughage and 
grain from your farm! Free facts. Or sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal. Six 
months, $1.00; $2.00 per year; 3 years, $5.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN ‘SOCIETY 
Dept GF-5, 813 Ave.. 4, Me 
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Here’s Valuable Advice On 
Mastitis Control! 


On your shoulders, as Ext Workers, rests the job of 
educating the farmer in the Scientific Ways of Agriculture. 
On many vital problems the farmer sets great faith in your 
advice. Because of this faith we ask you to give freely 

ther rec ti “go to your Veterinarian as you 
would your Physician" —advice that will serve the farmer well. 


The Veterinarian, by virtue of specialized training and 
long experience, is the one man fully competent to di 

and treat animal diseases. Because of this scientific training 
he has been entrusted with those medicinals requiring scien- 
tific handling. It is for this reason that we promote MASTICS®, 
for the treatment of titis (caused by Strept. agalactiae), 
through the Veterinarian only. 


MAstics—the original penicillin bougies—are slender wax- 
like sticks with special tapered points, each containing 
penicillin ““G"’ Inserted in the teat, MASTICS dissolve in the 
milk to medicate effectively all parts of the teat lining, cistern 
and large ducts. And their foil-seal reduces breakage, pre- 
vents contamination cnd acts as an applicator. One or more 
treatments in each quarter were reported in Veterinary Med- 
icine, Dec., 1946, to cure 92.6% of cases treated. 


With MASTICs adequate local treatment of mastitis can be 
applied by anyone. However, we feel that MASTICS should be 
supplied by the Veterinarian because he is best qualified to 
give safe advice on the treatment of mastitis and its complica- 
tions—an assurance that means safety to the entire herd. 


| 
IN 
>» Mastitis is your concern. If you suspect mastitis send the farmer to the 
| 
| 


Veterinarian for MASTICS. They are available as MASTICS (25,000 units 
penicillin''G"') and High Potency MASTICS (100,000 units penicillin “G"). 


illustrations. 


artin Laboratories. 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


Farm Photo Contest for “Ag” Leaders 


Here are the rules and cash prizes for the third FARM PHOTO CONTEST 
sponsored by Better Farming Methods. 

Cash prizes will be awarded in the following classes: 

CLASS 1—For County Agents and County Club Agents—F irst prize $15; second 
prize $10; third prize $5; fourth prize $2.50; fifth prize $2.50. 

CLASS 2—For Vo-Ag Teachers—First prize $15; second prize $10; third prize 
$5; fourth prize $2.50; fifth prize $2.50. 

CLASS 3—-For Extension Specialists, Soil Conservationists and other Agricul- 
tural Leaders—First prize $15; second prize $10; third prize $5; fourth prize $2.50; 
fifth prize $2.50. 

The best picture selected from the three different classifications will be con- 
sidered for possible use on one of the future covers of Better Farming Methods. 

RULES: 1. Photo should show farm activity, 
vo-ag teachers or soil conservationists. 

2. Print size: 8” x 10”, unmounted, black and white. 

3. Contestants may submit any number of entries. 

4. Attach name, address and contest classification to each photo. 

5. Entries will be judged by the editors of Better Farming Methods and their 
decision will be final. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. 

6. Unsuccessful entries will be returned only if accompanied by addressed and 
stamped envelope. 

7. Entries must be post-marked not later than midnight, August 21, 1950. 


SEND ALL ENTRIES to Farm Photo Contest, Better Farming Methods, Mount 
Morris, 


sponsored by extension workers, 
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News fron 


New Power Hoist Unit 


This new, electric power hoist unit, made by 
the Flinchbaugh Co., York, Pa., fits any litter 
carrier and fits directly to the hand chain 
wheel raising and lowering the bucket in half 
the time with absolutely no work. 


* 
Dearborn to Show New Film 
National premiere of “Waves of 
Green,” new technicolor motion picture 


on science and agriculture, will be held 
May 22, in Nashville, N. C., according to 
Frank R. Pierce, president, Dearborn 
Motors Corp., Detroit, the firm that pro- 
duced the film. 

“ ‘Waves of Green’ brings to the screen 
for the first time a record of many out- 
standing advances in the field of agricul- 
ture which were accomplished through 
the combined efforts of scientists and 
farmers. It is primarily a well-deserved 
tribute to the Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities located in every state of the 
union and three United States territories. 
The film has been two years in produc- 
tion,” Pierce said. 


* 
Irrigation Bulletins Available 


Two new four-page bulletins on irriga- 
tion by sprinkler have been published 
| by McDowell Mfg. Co. Featuring the 
patented McDowell pressure-lock irriga- 
tion pipe coupling, these bulletins con- 
tain information of value to any farmer 
considering sprinkler irrigation or en- 
larging an existing system. 

A long article in the rotogravure sec- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Press is the basis 
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the Field 


of one bulletin, which illustrates a com- 
plete sprinkler system in operation and 
information on increased crop yield made 
possible by it. 

The second bulletin is a parts catalog 
which includes a drawing and technical 
data on each of the 28 McDowell cou- 
plings and fittings. The McDowell system 
of coupling irrigation piping is based on 
a patented pressure lock method, which 
enables one man to assemble the system | 
without tools of any kind. 

For free copies of the bulletins, write 


direct to McDowell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
9, Pa. 


* 
2,4-D For Strawberry Weeds 


Chemicals may soon replace usual | 
methods of weed control used in straw- 
berries, berry growers were told at their | 
annual conference on the St. Paul campus 
of the University of Minnesota. 

R. E. Nylund, University of Minnesota, 
reports that experiments conducted at 
the university for the last two years 
showed that 2,4-D gave excellent weed 
control in June-bearing strawberries and 
did not reduce yields. When one pound 
of 2,4-D in the form of isopropyl! ester or 
three or four pounds of 2,4-D in the | 
form of sodium salt were applied per | 
acre on July 9, the strawberries were 
free of weeds for the rest of the season. 
When lower rates of the 2,4-D were used. 
further applications were necessary. 

Discussing uses of some of the new in- | 
secticides, L. K. Cutkomp, assistant pro- | 
fessor of entomology, said that DDT and | 
chlordane had been found effective in | 
controlling strawberry weevil. 


* 


Home Soil Tester 


The Home Simplex Soil Tester, developed by 
the Edwards Laboratory, Cleveland, 0., will 
make a total of 80 tests, 20 each for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium and acidity, plus tis- 
sue tests for N, P and K. 
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If you build a 


born... 


we'll do half the work! 


@yYessir . . . We'll cut every rafter to fit 
perfectly . . . we'll drill every bolt hole. All 
you'll have left to do is fasten the Rilco 
Rafters at the sill and crown. Why, you'll 
have your barn all framed and ready for 
sheathing in less than a single day! 

And what a barn it'll be! No bracing 
inside to get in your way... no joints from 
foundation or plate to roof ridge . . . perfect 
streamlined wind resistance . . . a solid build- 
ing that you'll be proud of for generations. 

We'll deliver your Rilco Rafters all ready 
to put up... every one marked so you can’t 
go wrong... every bit of hardware ready 
to be used. Your barn will be practically 
half built before you start. Want more in- 
formation? Just write for our Rilco Farm 
Building Catalog. It’s free. 


Laminated. PRODUCTS, INC. 


1397 First National Bank Bidg. - St. Paull, Minn. 


| New! Heavy-Duty 
-FLINCHBAUGH WAGON 


‘Now designed for both light ond continuous 


RUCO CRIBS AND GRANARIES 
Maximum storage. System ef 
ith 


wi 
joints offers 


WOMDERS 
WOOP 


RULCO BROODER HOUSE 
Lightweight, streng, porteble. 
overhead space to heat 


HAS MANY 
OTHER USES 


The Portable Power Unit will 
else run your corn sheller, 
grindstone, mixer, conveyor, 
etc. Speed changes .. . height 
chenges to suit your job. A 
Power Unit for mest any need! 


UNLOADERS have been proven 
the mos? versatile type units on the market for 
unloading ensilage, ear corn, potatoes, grain, bales, 
etc. WHY? Because—they are not limited to light 
loads—they loosen instead of compress the load as it 
moves off—they're easily attached to standard pres- 
ent wagon and truck racks without costly changes. 
With the new Flinchbough non-spring roller unit all 
loads are controlled with ease, whether light, average, 
or continuous heavy operations—all difficulties experi- 
enced in over average loads, with conventional type 
single roller units having no center support, are elim- 
inated. Buy the unloader that will handle both your 
present as wel! as future heavier operations 
Write for FREE descriptive literature and prices. 

Ask for Catalog No. 82 


Eberts Lane. 


The FLINCHBAUGH Co. 


York | 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE-RAIN on RUIN 


Turn Droughts into Dollars 


with PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
using Reynolds Aluminum Pipe! 


OES portable sprinkler irrigation 
pay? Here are a few facts. A New 
York truck grower reports yields of 
sweet corn and cauliflower increased 
50% by irrigation. A dairy farmer ad- 
vises he receives from 1% to 2 gallons 
more milk per cow per day on irrigated 
pastures. A South Carolina orchard 
owner states that improved quality of 
fruit paid for his portable irrigation 
system in one year. 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe 
helps put extra profit into your portable 


Why pay for rain when you can plan 
for it? See the dealer in your community 
who sells Reynolds Aluminum Irriga- 
tion Pipe. He is qualified to plan your 
portable sprinkler system. He knows 
local conditions and will tell you exactly 
the type and size system for the highest 
return on your investment. We'll be glad 
to send you his name and our new irri- 


gation booklet. Just return this coupon. 


sprinkler system. It is light to h 


one man can carry two 20-foot sections. 
It is made right, too—perfectly round 
for fast, easy coupling; has smooth walls 
for free flow. The high strength alumi- 
num alloy withstands heavy-duty service 
and assures long life. 


Reynolds Metals Compan 

2560 South Third Street, Lovisville 1, Ky. | 

Please send your new illustrated booklet on the | 

jl | applicati and advantages of portable | 
sprinkler irrigation. (]) Who is my nearest dealer? 

Name | 

| R.F.D. of Street 

| Town | 

State ! 


printed on 8% by 11% inch stock: 


Price 15 cents each, $1 for ten. 
Complete set of 18, $1.80. 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
No ©.0.D. Shipments 


Mount Morris 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES 
Ju Natural Colors 


You can now have color pictures, 


Following pictures are available: 
1. Brown Swiss Cow 

2. Jersey Bull and Cow 

3. Guernsey Bull and Cow 
4. Holstein Bull and Cow 
5. Duroe Gilt 

6. Hampshire Sow , 

7. Berkshire Sow 

8. Hampshire Ram 

9. Columbia Ram 

10. Angus Bull 

11. Hereford Bull 

12. Polled Hereford Bull 
13. Shorthorn Bull 

14. Shorthorn Cow 

15. Milking Shorthorn Cow 
16. Percheron Horse 

17. Milking Shorthorn Bull 
18. Hereford Cow 
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Illinois 
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Over a Coffee 
Cup...with 


@ MELVIN HENDERSON, Vocational 
Agricultural Service, University of 
Illinois, was a recent caller to the BFM 


editorial office. Henderson has been 
working on a new filmstrip on the breeds 
of poultry, which will be available some- 
time next fall to Illinois vo-ag teachers. 
Teachers in other states may obtain the 
filmstrip from other sources. Colored 
pictures in the filmstrip were supplied by 
our companion publication, Poultry Tri- 
bune. 


Vacation dates are set for July 17-31 
for the Dunk family at Lake Lipsie Pines 
Resort, which is located northwest of 
Spooner, Wis. County Agent W. H. 
Dougherty, Spooner, played a hand in’ 
helping us locate a vacation spot. 


Last month, I reported that C. C. Kel- 
ler, county agent, Springfield, Mo., was 
on the sick list. Cliff states in a recent 
letter, “While I’m at the office a little 
while each day, I haven’t really gone 
back to work. I hope to be able to go 
back to work pretty regularly the first 
of May.” 


County Agent S. D. Bateman, Fort 
Smith, Ark., sent me a rebuttal on my 
trip in his county. Dave said the agents 
located near his county thought the 
BFM editor was O.K., in spite of the 
fact that he was pro-Brannan. Confi- 
dentially, fellows, I’m “agin” it. 


Wisconsin FFA Association did a good 
job of picking a convention site when 
they planned it for the Northern Baptist 
Assembly grounds, Green Lake, Wis. 
This fabulous estate, known as “Law- 
sonia,” is truly the show place of Wis- 
consin. The estate was first started by 
Victor Lawson, former publisher, Chi- 
cago Daily News. He invested something 
like eight million dollars in the 1,000- 
acre estate. Lawson heirs sold the es- 
tate to the H. O. Stone Company of Chi- 
cago. This company built the hotel, golf 
course, surveyed about 1,200 building 
lots, and built some 25 houses. All in all, 
they invested an additional two million 
dollars. In the summer of 1943, the 
Northern Baptist Convention was look- 
ing for an assembly ground. They were 
able to purchase the grounds for $300,000. 

My roommate at the Wisconsin State 
FFA Convention was V. E. Nylin, teacher 
trainer, Platteville State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. We shared a room at the Roger 
Williams Inn, located on the beautiful 
shores of Green Lake. 

I enjoyed a nice visit with J. A. James, 
teacher trainer, agricultural education, 
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University of Wisconsin. James told me 
that he had been a teacher trainer for 
36 years. 


Richard Rossmiller, president of the 
Wisconsin FFA Association, is a senior 
im agricultural education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and will be teaching 
vocational agriculture at the Racine 
County Agricultural School, Rochester, 
Wis., next fall. 

While at the convention, I talked to 
Jess S. Smith, who is treasurer of the 
National Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association. I 
paid Jess my dues, so I’m officially a 
member of NVATA. 


Book Keviews, 
ews) 


GRASS SILAGE AND DAIRYING, by 
Ray W. Ingham and others, published by 
Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Price $1.50 


“Grass Silage and Dairying” is an out- 
growth of a desire on the part of the Her- 
man Frasch Foundation for Chemical Re- 
search to promote the widest possible dis- 
semination of the findings of a five-year 
research project carried on by the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

To present a well-rounded account of the 
work and its practical significance, it seemed 
desirable to go considerably beyond the 
specific results of this project into the whole 
picture of the place of grass silage, and of 
grassland farming in general, in modern 
dairy farming in the humid areas. 


FARM WORK SIMPLIFICATION, by 
Lawrence M. Vaughan and Lowell S. 
Hardin, published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Price $2.80 


This is a unique book devoted exclusively 
to the simplification of farm work. The 
authors offer practical suggestions—based on 
experience—which anyone interested in 
farming can profitably use to help lower 
costs and reduce work. 

The first part of the book discusses the 
place of work simplification in farming, and 
the second part describes ways to organize 
and conduct a study, and suggests techniques 
for use in analysis, case studies and teaching. 

“Farm Work Simplification” is a book on 
how to improve methods, rather than on 
what methods to use. 


STARTING AND MANAGING A FARM, 
by C. M. Hampson, published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Price $2.60 


This new book gives the student of voca- 
tional agriculture a clear-cut picture of 
what it takes to get a proper start in farm- 
ing and how to manage a farm successfully 
to secure the greatest returns. 

It answers scores of questions about the 
kind of farm to get; the best size of farm 
for different purposes; how to select, finance, 
and purchase a farm; what equipment to 
buy; and what horse or tractor power to 
use. Specific recommendations and sugges- 
tions are made throughout the book. 
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RD & FERGUSON 
DEALERS 
$ YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR 

THE ROW-MASTER FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 

ACTUALLY DOES THE JOB EFFICIENTLY 


DRESSING A 
ROW CROP 


Accurate in control and adjustment, adaptable to varied conditions, 
it is easy to operate and does a perfect job. Reduces fertilizing costs 
50% by distributing the fertilizer where and when it's needed the most. 
Fertilizer cannot clog the distributors and the hoppers are sealed with 
a patented seal to prevent leakage and freezing of the distributors. 
Designed especially to distribute phosphates, nitrates and concentrated 
fertilizers in small quantities. 
The fertilizer distributors are driven from the power take-off through 
a totally enclosed drive. A star feed mechanism in the hoppers mixes 
and pulverizes the fertilizer as it is fed out of the hoppers evenly and 
accurately. It is simple in design and ruggedly constructed. 
| CLIP THIS. ee ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THE No. 27 
ROW-MASTER FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 


JUDSON BROS. CO. 


LEGEVILLE PENNA, 
— — First in Fertilizing Machinery — — —— — — = me | 


BOOK: 
“A. B.C. of 


Poultry Raising’’ 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune 


THE GRAUE SPLINE 
ADAPTER COUPLING 


A complete guide for beginner or ex- 
pert. By means of many photographs, 
diagrams, and non-technical instructions, 
it explains every detail from building 
your first coop to dressing the fowl for 
food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well il- 
lustrated. Price $2.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, 


converts standard Spline Power 
ake Shaft to 1%" size. a over shaft, 


two set screws. Easily remov if necessary 
te use I!” shaft on old implements. Made of 
High Tenslie Cold Finished Stee. 
MISSISSIPPI ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 
Grand Mound, lowe 
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LINDANE CHARTS 
Pages 44, 45, 46 
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The following commercially-sponsored films are available to vo-ag teachers, county 
agents and other agricultural leaders. Most of these films are entirely free; a few 
require return transportation charges. Inquiries and correspondence should be sent 
direct to the names and addresses shown. Order films at least 10 days to two weeks 
before you need them.—-Editor. 


Legend: Motion (1); Slide (2); Strip (3); Sound (S); Color (C). 


MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 


” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
15 min. (V1-SC-16) 


Save 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
16) 


“Building Profit Pullets” 28 min. (V3-S) 
“Making Cows Pay” 24 min. (V3-S) 
“Full Baskets” 27 min. (V3-S) 
“It’s in the Bag” 30 min. (V3-S) 

“Calf Craft” min. (V3-S) 

“Making Bacon” 28 min. (V3-S) 


ALUMINUM CO. OF SiR A. Motion Pic- 
ture Dept., Pittsbu 19, 

“The Farmer Takes a f" i min. (V1-S-16) 

“Unfinished Rainbows” 37 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“How to Weld Aluminum—Torch Welding” 
17 min. (V1-S-16) 

“How to Weld Aluminum--Arc Welding” 10 


min. (V1-S-16) 
30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


“Curiosity Shop” 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., . Chemi- 
cals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20. 
“Tobacco Bed’ Weed Control the Cyanamid 


Way” 18 min. (V1-SC-16) 


DRY MILK INC., 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 

“The Story of Nonfat Dry ane Solids” 15 min. 

(V3-S) (If he do not have a sound slide 


projector, as printed narration.) 
Cc GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Peterborough, N.H. 
“Man Made cles” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


“Judging Dairy Cattle” (V3-C) 


‘First in the Hearts of Farmers” 24 min. 


ANCHOR-SERUM CO., South St. Ji Mo. 
of Vaccination Simplified” 36 (v1- 


Cco., 23 W. 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 
“Grass Silage” 15 min. nCV1-SC-16) 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, 35 W. 45th St., 
York be N.Y.; 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chica 0 
3, 351 Turk St., San 2, Calif. 


aple Ave., Dallas 4, 


“The King o Came to Beockfnne” 17 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 


“Producing Quality Milk” 27 min. (V1-S-16) 
‘ay Home” (Travel Movie) 33 min. 


“Electrified Farming” (V1-SC-16) 
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New 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO., Lansing, Mich. 
“Better Livestock” (V1-SC-16) 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1100 McCormick Road, 
Go On” (V1-S-16) 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP., 
Richmond, Calif. 
“Dairy Insect Control” (V1-SC-16) 


J. I. CASE CO., Racine We 
“Pegeant t of Pro; min. (V1-SC-16) 
. Years in 50 Scenes” 20 min. (V3-S) 
“toe ane on Sloping Fields’ 10 min. 
oil and Life” Terracing With th (V1-SC-16) 
sroadbase One-Way 
Plow” 10 Ie (V1-SC-1 
four Own Moidboard Plan Will Build a Good 


Broadbase Terrace” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Modern. Controls” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 


odern Farm Back the 
Range” 20 min. (V1-SC-16 

“Buil a Pond” 10 min. CV1-SC-16 

Iding Harvesting” 10 min. 


(dryland farming) 20 min. 


From Fewer Acres” (irrigation 

or intensive farming) 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Where Furrows Begin” 30 min. (V3-S) 

“Starting New Tractors Right” 15 min. (V3- 
speaker’s manual available) 

“Starting New Combines Right” 30 min. (V3-S) 
rating Your Combine” 15 min. (V3-S) 

“Field i Chopping” 15 min. (V3-S) 

“The Careful Hired Man” 15 min. (V3- 


“More From Your Mower” 15 min. (V3-S) 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Danville, 


“The Better The . . The Better You 
Live” 25 min. Et 16) 

“Market Two Full Crops of Hogs a Year” 25 
min. (V1-C-16) 

“Thanks 3 the Egg Laying Tests’ 20 min. 


(V1-C-16 

“Best Poult Boys in Future Farmer Land” 
35 min. (V1-C-16) 

Calves You're Proud to Show” 17 min. 


“Thirty One Keys to Turkey Profits” 25 min. 


) 
“Give Them Turkey As They Like It” 20 min. 
(V1-C-16) 


a, Housing and Equipment” 30 min. 
“acting and Rearing Chicks” 30 min. (V1- 
“Heoting 3 for Eggs and Meat Quality” 30 min. 


(V1-C 
“Comonavetal Poultry Production” 30 min. 
Ranges” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 


(V1-C-16) 
“Better Poultry 
; “Geving Labor on Poultry Farms” 30 min. (V1- 
“Peon Poultry Breeding” 40 min. (V1-C- 
17 min. (V1-16) 


of (V1-C-16) 
of Customers” 20 


i) 


our Seling, With Selesmanship” 15 


CRANE CO., distributed b: Films, Div. , 
of United World Films, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chi 5, Il. 

“The Next Step” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

& CO., Moline, IIl., distributed by Reid 

H. ey Film Industries, Inc., St. ul 1, 


“Dr Sima” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 

“ine Windjarmmer” 52 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Blacksmith’s Gift” 31 31 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Melody Comes to Town” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Tuttle Tugger” 35 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Clean Cut” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

“More Grain in the Grain Tank” 3 min. (V1- 


S-16) 
es & Belting Pointers” 11 min. (V1-S- 


“Better Performance, rx Life in Corn 

Planters” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Menace of the Corn Belt” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 
“h- Your Eye on the Soil” 15 min. (V1-S- 


“Soil With Farm Equip- 
ment” 20 min. (V1-SC-1 

“Early Does It” 2 min. (Wi-$-16) 

“Greener Pastures” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL INC., 
Educational Div., Dept. 1-B, DeKalb, Ill. 
“Acres of Gold” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


min. - 

“Under Summer Skies” 15 min. Saas 
“Acres of Chix” 20 min. (V1-SC-16 
“Hunger Signs in Corn” 8 min. (v3.8) 
“Comm °C Colors and Color Mixtures” 8 min. 
“Sexual Reproduction in Plants” 15 min. 
— Values in Hybrid Corn” 10 min. (V3- 


“te New Chicken” 10 min. (V3-S) 
A recording can be furnished where a sound 
is available, if not, a 
us can be provided. 


CO., P. O. Box 6417, Cleveland 


1 O. 
“A New Method of Tobacco Plant Culture” 27 
min. (V1-C-16) 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, 
1232 Shoreham Bldg., Washin 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, IIL; 
Ave., New York 18, N.Y.; and 301 Tacoma 
Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 

“How to Finish Plywood” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“The Plywood Fleet” 35 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Prefabrication With Plywood” 32 min. (V1- 


) 
“Miracle in Wood” 30 min. (V1-SC-16 
“Farm Uses for Plywood” 30 min. ‘Wi. SC-16) 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., Advertising Dept., 
Midland, Mich. 

“Death to Weeds” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Chemical Weed Control” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
ic. creation Div., 2539 Nemours Bldg., 
lmington 98, Del. 
“Lost Harvest” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


ry CORP., Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, 


“Masters of the Soil” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 

“This is Our Land” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Magic in Agriculture” 28 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Preventive Maintenance Pays” 21 min. (V1- 


S-35) 
= MacDonald Had a Farm” 28 min. (V1-S- 
) 
“Pattern for Progress” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO., 
“The Forage Master” 33 min. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., Bloomi: m, Il. 
“The Great Story of Corn” 30 min. (V1-8C-16) 
“New Things in Corn Farming” (V1-SC-16) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Farm Industry 
Div., 5, N.Y. 
“Frozen Foods” 40 min. (V1-SC-1 
“The Inside of Arc Welding” sc-16) 
Part I, Fundamentals (10 min.) 
Part it, Alternating-Current Welding (10 


“Principles of Electricity” 20 min. (VI-SC-16) 


Wis. 
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“Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
fe “Looking Ahead” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) = 
Bee “The Winners” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) = 
“The Soybean Story” 22 min, (V1-SC-16) 
ALLIED MILLS, INC., Wayne Agric. Youth 
Dept., Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
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ROT 


“Running Water on the Farm” 15 min. (V1- 
SC-16) 


~16) 
min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Elec Farming” 25 ag (V1-SC-16) 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. , 400 
Second A’ South, Minneapolis 1, 
‘Soon the Gridiron” 43 min. (V1-S- 


“Basketball Today” 25 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Baseball Today” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The — Game—Baseball” 44 min. (VI- 
“Farming For Facts” 24 min. (V1-SC-16) 

Sense and Hog Dollars” 20 min. (V1-SC- 


Smart Dairying” 21 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Pocketbook Poultry” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Public Relations 
De 2, Mich., or from college visual 


“Safety, Our Number One Crop” (V1-S-16) 
B. F. GOODRICH CO., lied Wor 
542 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS, 115 llth St., 


Des Moines 9, Ia. 
Chickens by Crossing Inbred 
es” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 


Michigan Ave. Chi HARVESTER CO., 180 N. 
ve icago, 

‘om the Garden” 7 min. 
“Tungle Ya Yachts in the Belgian Congo 


| , 21 min. (V1-S-16 
“Farm Inconveniences” 10 min. 
“My Model min. (V1-S-16 

rday and Today” 10 min. (1-s-16 
“The Story of Binder Twine” 12 min. (V1- 


“Save Those Tools” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 
“One Man Harvesting” 21 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Permanent Agriculture” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Under Western Skies” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Party Line” 


“Romance of the Reaper” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
erton 


3 
Fal, 
Bes 


lonarchs of the Forest” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“A Way of Life” 35 min. (V1-SC-16) 


WIRE CO., distributed 


by C. L. Vi 702 S. Adams St., Peoria, Il. 
“Tom—Dick 50 min. (V1-S-16 
“Hidden * 60 min. (V1-S-16) 


Treasures” 

“A Trip to a Modern Steel and Wire Mill” 24 
min. (V1-S-16) 

“Hoosier Hot Shots” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Box 12—Route 2” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


ry, erican yanamid Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New ork 20, N. Y. 

“Newcastle min. (V1-C-16) 

Poultry Diseases” 35 min. 


Li Sulfamethazine in the Treatment of 


vestock 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 
—_m Control of Poultry Diseases” 15 min. 


“Sulmet in the — of Livestock Dis- 
eases” 15 min. (V3-S 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., 12818 Coit Rd., 
Cleveland 1, O. 
+ par Comes to the Farm” 24 min. (V1-S- 


JAMES F. 
FOUNDATION. © 
“Equipment and Fundamentals of Welding” 38 
frames (V-3) 
“Learning to Run a Bead” 42 frames (V-3) 
“How to Make Welds in All Positions” 79 
frames (V-3) 
ort basis or may at per set. 
Postage prepaid in $3.50 elsewhere.) 


MASSEY-HARRIS CO., Racine, Wis. 


. (V1-SC-16) 
-16) 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLE- 
MENT CO., distributed by Elliott Film Co., 
1110 Nicollet Ave., Minnea: olis, Minn. 

ue: at War” 34 min. (V1-SC-16 
rheads the Pacific” 45 (V1- 


min (vie A co, oO. 

e min 

“4-H 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 

PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 1000 
Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

“What's in It for Me?” aeeey Milk Pro- 
duction) 20 min. (V1-SC-16 

“The Problem of Bacteria in Milk” 20 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 

“The — of Bacteria in Milk” 10 min. 


a Time” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 
“Checks Not Rejects” (Based on a 4-H 
Dairy Demonstration) 10 min. (V3-S-35 
“What Milk Production” 10 min. (V3- 35) 
at is Quality Milk?” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 
“What are Bacteria?” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 


PETROLEUM CO., Bartlesville, 
= Other Side of the Fence” 24 min. (V1-SC- 
) 


SEARS ROEBUCK FOUNDATION, distribut- 


me Sunrise” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
i 20 min. (V1-S-16) 
min. (V1-S-16) 


“The Green Hand” . (V1-S-16) 

“An Ounce of Prevention” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“The Golden ” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 

“a the Right” 38 min. (V1- 


“The People Together” 42 min. (V1-SC-16) 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., 10 W. 5ist St., New 
coe & N. Y.; 2540 W. Cermak Rd., Chicago 
8, Ill; P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta, Ga.; 9th and 
Grand City 13, Mo.; ‘and Fair 


in Valley” 35 min. (V1-S-16) 
SIS. S.\LERAFT CO., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 


“Money in the Bank”—Temporary Silo Con- 
struction, 15 min. (V1-S-1 6) 


SUNBEAM cont Div., 
5600 Roosevelt 50, Tl 

“Sheep Shea Pais S-1 

ern the Farm Flock Wool Crop” (V1- 
“Sey! More and More Farmers Are Clipping 
Their Cattle” (V1-S-16) 

“Shearing Sheep” (V1-S-16) 


Agricultural Research Dept., 


Chica; 
products 10 min. (VI-SC-16) 
Livestock and Meat” 49 min. Na 
“A Nation’s Meat” 30 min. (V1-SC-16 
“Meat Bu Customs” 10 min. tW1-SC-16) 
“Cows and ens—USA” 25 min. (V1-S-16) 


TEXAS CO., Public Rebtions Dept., 135 E. 
42nd St., New York 1 7,N 
“Chicken of Tomorren” 2 (V1-SC-16) 


et 2 News Because It’s New” 24 min. (V1-SC- 


“Your Apple Orchard” 24 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Deep Horizons” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Masters of Molecules” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Frontier” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Research—Pattern for Progress” 25 min. (V1- 


DUROC ASS'N., Duroc 


“Selecting Swine” min. (V3-35) 
“Pig Projects Make Profit” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
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Two New Books 
Poultrymen Need! 


Published by Poultry Tribune 


192 pages 


Suocesstul Broiler Growing . . . 


@ Do you know what feeds should be used if 
you want more yellow color in the shanks and 
skin of your broilers? 


@ Whether high or low bumidity is better 
for broiler growing? 

@ How much capital it takes to get into the 
broiler business ? 

@ How much feed is required per pound of 
gain in profitable broiler production’ 

@ What are the eight requirements for suc 
cess in broiler production? 

@ What three factors determine whethe 
there will be a disease outbreak in any 
given broiler plant? 

The answers to these questions and to 
hundreds of others are presented clearly tn 
this new book on broiler growing, Written 
by Edmund Huffman, formerly assintant pou! 
try hushandman, University of Delaware, ani 
Hugh A. Johnson, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, USDA 186 pages, well illus 
trated and indexed 


Poultry Breeding Applied . . . 


Here is a new book on poultry breeding 
written in language the layman can under 
stand. It reveals the litest Improvements ta 
breeding methods 


Using the same breeding methods outlined 
in this book, average egg production of the 
laying flock at Masnachusetis State College 
in 20 years had lnocreased from 100 eggs per 
hen to 240. 

Using the same breeding methods outlined 
in this bheok, resistance to tumors and the 
fowl paralysis complex can be established tu 


any strain of poultry. 


In this new book the principles of genetics 
and bow they apply to poultry and turkey 


breeding are completely but simply discussed 
The beok is written by Dr. F. A. Haves 
poultry geneticist, Prof G. D. Klein, poultry 


College. 


specialist, at Massachusetts State 


———— - Handy Order Biank - — 


| 
| SETTER FARMING METHODS, 
Mount Morris, Iilineis 
Rush me books as follows: | 
| Successful Broiier Growing $1.00 Postpaid 
| © Poultry Breeding Appiies $2.50 Postpaid 
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: “Pioneers of Progress” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) ff 
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| 
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| “Time's A-Wastin’” 27 min. (V1-S-16) 
' “Stitch in Time” 26 min. (V1-S-16) = 
if “Under the 4-H Flag” 44 min. (V1-S-16) 
| | 
dated Schools” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 
aE “It's More Than Hay” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) | 
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By T. J. WAKEMAN 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ MANY AGRICULTURE education 

supervisors, high school principals 
and school superintendents have said the 
degree of success or failure among their 
vo-ag teachers is determined largely by 
their activities during the summer 
months. 

With the seriousness of this problem in 
mind, much effort has been exerted to 
ascertain what successful teachers do 
during the summer months. The follow- 
ing activities appeared most frequently: 

1. Each teacher took a vacation. 2. 
Recreational activities were planned for 
all groups taught, including: all-day stu- 
dents, young farmers and adults. 3. Sum- 
mer school was attended at least every 
three years. 4. Teacher conferences on a 
state and district level were attended. 5. 
Allt-day, young farmer and adult group 
members were visited. 6. Public relations 
activities were carried out. 7. Plans for 
next year were formulated. 8. Prospec- 
tive students were visited. 


Don’t Neglect a Vacation 


Each teacher took a vacation and prac- 
tically all agreed they should leave the 
community for at least a two-week 
period. Vacations of one or two days at 
a time were not favored. All of us agree 
that we are thought no more of when we 
work all of the time; nor is anyone else 
going to safeguard our health except 
ourselves. 

We owe it to our profession to take a 
vacation in an effort to do a more effi- 
cient job. Too, we owe it to our families 
to take them on a vacation at least once 
a year. 

Recreational activities were planned 
for all of the groups. Educational tours 
were planned about every four years for 
all-day and young farmer groups. Then, 
a single recreational activity was planned 
for members of all three groups, plus the 
school governing officials, community 
leaders and advisory committee mem- 
bers. This activity was usually a banquet, 
barbecue or a departmental anniversary 
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How Successful Vo-Ag Teachers Spent 


Their Time During the Summer Months 


Vo-ag farm shop at Kenmare, N. D., studying care and maintenance of farm tractors, using 
the manual published by the Future Farmers of America Foundation. In the center of the pic- 
ture is Vo-Ag Instructor Lester Lawrence, explaining to the boys how to time a magneto. At 
the right is Mr. Leet, mechanic, International Harvester Co., who cooperated in the course. 


celebration where food was consumed, 
achievements stressed and needs em- 
phasized. 

Summer school was attended at least 
every three years. Many favored attend- 
ing annually for a period of not less than 
two weeks. These schools are made pos- 
sible in practically every state. Many 
preferred attending out-of-state schools 
in an effort to get new ideas and con- 
cepts from outside sources. 


Take Part in Conferences 


Conferences on a state and district or 
federation level were thought to be the 
most beneficial activity a teacher could 
participate in. Activities such as formu- 
lating the annual program of work, 
making teaching calendars, and solving 
instructional programs were thought to 
be most worthy. Professional conferences 
inspire and create in us a desire to im- 
prove our departments and at the same 
time aid us in becoming more efficient 
teachers. Many teachers expressed the 
fact that only illness could prevent them 
from attending these conferences. 

There is a growing tendency to con- 
duct federation and county conference 


& 


meetings in a different place each time, 
in an effort to exchange ideas on facilities 
and professional problems. 

All-day, young farmer and adult group 
members were visited. On these visits, 
new jobs and problems were listed with 
the members and recorded on the survey 
form for each member. These are places 
where real jobs and problems are found. 
On-the-job teaching and evaluation was 
done, as opportunity presented itself. 


Work on Public Relations Activities 


Fairs and judging contests were 
planned with the advisory council. News 
articles were planned for each issue of 
the local weekly newspaper. Standing 
committee members were chosen from 
community leaders, contacted and their 
duties discussed. 


Formulate Plans for Coming Year 


Among the teachers who thought they 
were overworked, seldom was there 
found the slightest evidence of any plan- 
ning or preparedness done during the 
summer months for the’ coming year. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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FREE ROPE AIDS FOR FARMERS! 


—tell how to buy and use rope more economically and efficiently! 


and based on one of a series 


Cordage Company, Pymouth, cart reall 


in its laboratories. These tests and 


STRENGTH (POUNDS) 


TENSILE 


Do farmers in your area a big favor by getting these two valuable rope aids 
into their hands! Quantities are free for the asking. 

You'll recognize Plymouth’s well-known, 36-page book, “How To Put Rope 
To Work On The Farm.” It tells farmers all they should know about rope . . 
describes in detail its many uses around the farm . . . gives practical hints 
on how to make rope last longer. 

Plymouth’s ‘‘Cost-of-Service’”’ chart is a brand new, unique device which 
enables farmers to estimate what their rope is actually costing to use . . . and 
what they should do to get the most for their money when they buy rope. 


Street or RFD 


Town.... 


ROPE COST-OF- SERVICE CHART 


on the reverse side 


by Plymouth 


16 


Farmers will en) 
hearing Ply Stor 
an color how tog 
how rope ls ude. Wr Plymouth 
for particuls ars 


and 


RETURN COUPON 
NOW FOR YOUR 
SUPPLY! 


She wie copies of “How To Put Rope To Work On The Farm”’ 
copies of rope Cost-of-Service chart 
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Above—HALE Type CFIR Unit 
Irrigating Celery Field. 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


USE THE 
IGHT HAMMER 
For the Job! 


In the broad line of Stanley Ham- 
mers are types eminently fitted to 
the varied needs of the farm me- 
chanical shop. For greater effi- 
ciency and lower tool cost it pays 
to use the right type hammer for 
each job. 

For complete information on 
hammers and other Stanley Tools 
write for Catalog 34. Stanley Tools, 
Educational Dept., New Britain, 
Conn. 


No. 232-9 ox. 
No. 310--16 Ball Pein Machinist's Riveting 


No. 514 \ Ne. 401—32 ox. 
—16 ox. Nail Hammer  Blacksmith's Hand Hammer 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pot OFF 
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Models Make Effective . . . 


Shop Teaching Aids 


By D. N. BOTTOM 


and E. L. MeGRAW 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


@ IN THIS DAY of crowded classrooms, 

many teachers are searching for ef- 
fective teaching aids that will put the job 
of teaching over effectively, without 
causing too much additional strain upon 
the teacher and students. 

This has been true of the farm shop 
classes at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
where facilities are set up for 20 and the 
classes average in number between 30 
and 35. 

Effective teaching can be done on 
many jobs without the student actually 
doing the job. Some useful substitute of 
an actual job may simplify the job to be 
done. Many times it is easier and more 
effective to demonstrate the procedure 
to follow in constructing a project with 
a model than to use actual size. One of 
these substitutes is the model. 

A model is a recognizable imitation of 
the job to be done. It depends on the 
type of construction and size of the proj- 
ect to be built, concrete, etc. It may be 
made of various materials, such as metal, 
wood and cloth. The model does not 
necessarily have to be workable. It may 
or may not be constructed to scale. 

For instance, in a farm shop where a 
large class is being trained, the teacher 
many times has to turn to other means of 
illustrating. By using models, this be- 
comes a simple task. 

Some advantages of using models are: 
1. They save time. 2. Less explanation 
is necessary. 3. Creates thinking and 


Model of the horizontal lumber rack recom- 
mended by the farm shop specialist. 


Models used in teaching farm shop students 
in the farm shop at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Some of the other models used in- 
clude: self-hog feeder, cattle loader, saw 
teeth, hog trough, bookcase and others. 


understanding of the job on the part of 
the student. 4. They encourage students 
to understand many other jobs connected 
with farm shop. 5. They encourage a 
more balanced farm mechanics course. 
Models should be used before and all 
along while the shop job is being taught. 
6. Enables you to cover more subject 
matter in a shorter time. 7. Stimulates 
thinking. 8. Helps the student visualize 
the project to be built. 

In our shop at Auburn, approximately 
50 models have been made to help teach 
various jobs. We would not think a unit 
on plumbing would be complete without 
the use of models in teaching. We have 
models of a septic tank, grease trap and 
bathroom. These are set up to explain 
fixtures, fittings, drainage, etc. For con- 
struction work we have such models as 
wheelbarrow, wagon box, ladder, poultry 
house, pig creep, privy, foundations, 
rafters, tables, cabinets, sawhorses, safety 
devices, tool racks, trailer, various wood 
joints, book case, hog trough, cattle 
loader, vertical and horizonal lumber 
racks and self-hog feeders. These models 
have saved a lot of time in explaining 
construction details to the students. 


Construct Model Canning Plant 


Some of the models used in metal work 
are cold chisel, scooter plow, funnel and 
others. With 70 canning plants in Ala- 
bama, it has been important that students 
being trained to be vocational teachers 
should know the details of such plants. 
They will need to know more of the op- 
eration of these plants when going on the 
job. For these reasons, a model canning 


plant has been constructed in our farm 


shop. 


Many times a teacher finds himself try- | 
ing to explain the construction of certain H 
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jobs when it is inconvenient to make a 
trip to see the actual job in the field. If 
he has a model of the job beside him, the 
explanation is made, students understand 
and fewer questions are asked when the 
job is actually being done. Try using 
models in your shop courses. 


* 


Teacher’s Farm Shop 
(Continued from page 58) 

Careful planning and preparedness not 
only saves much time and effort through- 
out the year, but it also gives the teacher 
a sense of mental security. He knows the 
vital activities have been weighed as to 
importance and planned accordingly. 
There will not be a constant fear of let- 
ters or reports being overdue, supplies 
being exhausted, and reminders of for- 
gotten activities, that could make the 
existing confusion appear more dis- 
organized. 

Plans for next year should include: (1) 
Program of work for all-day, young 
farmer and adult classes; (2) Listing, or- 
dering and storing teacher supplies, re- 
placements and repair parts; (3) Se- 
curing reference materials, such as text- 
books, magazines and bulletins; (4) Dis- 
card out-of-date reference and teaching 
materials, adding new material, well- 
organized and filed; (5) Plan and prepare 
for building and equipment changes; (6) 


Fill out report forms as much as possible, | 
assemble in order and file for quick and | 


convenient use. 


Visit Prospective Students 


1. Lists had been obtained of all farm 
boys coming to the school from the feeder 
schools. 

2. The boys, with their parents, were 
interviewed and the program explained. 

3. Determined the advisability of the 
boys enrolling in agriculture. 

4. Temporary decisions were made on 
a prospective supervised practice pro- 
gram, including needed jobs that re- 
quired the basic farm shop skills. It is 
difficult to get the surveys made on all 
new students’ farms in time to formulate 
a program. 


Summer Work Important 


Where there was more than one teach- 
er to the department, all teachers assisted 
and took part in the summer’s activities. 
Without an exception, all successful 
teachers questioned agreed that the sum- 
mer program of the teacher of vocational 
agriculture is the most important part of 
the year’s work. During this time, suc- 
cess or failure is usually determined. It 
was further determined that the more 
comprehensive the plans, the less con- 
fused and happier was the teacher. Thus, 
we can plainly see it is highly desirable, 
and professionally advisable, to use the 
summer months as described. 
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Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. Print 
your name and address on the blanks below. Tear out the pages and send them 
to Helpful Booklets Department, Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Name 


Address 


AG. CHEMICALS 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
-“Wheat Bulletin” 
—“Corn Bulletin” 
“General Recommendations Bulletin” 
—“Weedone Brush Killer 32” 
“Destroy Weeds with Weedone 2,4-D 
Products” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
“Kill Farm and Garden Pests with Cyano- 
gas” 

‘Kill Rats With Cyanogas” 

—“The Story of Aero Cyanamid” 
-“All-Season Weed Control in Onions” 
“Aero-Phos Florida Natural Phosphate” 
“Barsprout Sprout Inhibitor” 

“Control Weeds in Tobacco and Vegetable 
Plant Beds” 

—“Aero Cyanamid—What It Is and How to 
Use It” 

—“Parathion Insecticides Growers 
Handbook” 


JOHN BEAN DIV., FOOD MACHINERY 
CORP. 


-(Chart) Farm Spray Guide 


‘ALIFORNIA-SPRAY- CHEMICAL CORP. 
—*Vapotone Dust and Spray’ 
-——“Isotox Insecticides” (for agricultural 
use) 
—“Isotox Insecticides” 
erators) 
“Tag Fungicide No. 331” 
“Triox Weed Killer” 
“Ortho 2,4-D Weed Killer” 
——“Increase Your Grazing Land With Ortho 
2,4-D Weed Killers” 
“Ortho PCO News” 
— ‘Cleaner Crops, Cleaner Farms With 
Pentox Weed Killers” 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

—*“*You Can’t Argue With Weeds” 

—“1950 Chipman Insecticides, Fungicides 
and Weed Killers” 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
“How to Use Pittcide” 
“Protective Sanitation With Pittcide” 

~ “Safeguard Milk Production With Pitt- 
cide” 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

— “You'll Do Better With D-D” (Soil Fumi- 
gant) 

Tobacco With D- 


(for pest control op- 


“Shell Weedkiller 10 

“Shell Weedkiller 
“Shell Weedkiller 20” 
“Shell Weedkiller 30” 


“Shell Weedkiller 40” 
— “Shell Weedkiller 130” 
—“Shell Resitoxaphene 60” 
‘Shell Bladex F-2” 
—*"“Shell Resistox D-25” (DDT) 
—*Shell Vapona” 
“Shell Vapona ID-045” (Mixture) 
“Shell Tree Sprays” 
“Shell Mosquito Control” 
—*“Shell Grape Sprays” 
— ‘Shell Endrop” (Hormone Spray) 
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DUPONT SEMESAN COMPANY 

-—‘Seed Treatment” (Literature describing 
methods of treating various seeds) 

JULIUS HYMAN & CO. 

—“Aldrin for Agricultural Insect Control” 

DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“Dow DDT Formulations for Agricultural 
Use” 


“Dowklor (Chlordane) for Agricultural 
Use” 
“Effective Control of Tough, Stubborn 


Weeds and Woody Growth” 

—-“Control of Weeds in Grain, Corn and 
_ Flax” 

“Control of Weeds in Grain, 
Dow Selective Weed 

“DN 289, the New con ‘Oil Dormant 
Spray” 

—**Mike’ Sulfur, 
Fungicide” 

—‘Ferradow, an Organic Fungicide” 

— ‘Spray Chart for Fruits and Vegetables” 

—‘Dowfume W40 for Control of Wireworms 
and Nematodes” 

—“‘Dow Weed Control Digest” 

—“Garden Dowfume, Soil Fumigation for 
the Home Gardener” 

—-“Stop Fence Post Rot, Dow Wood Pre- 
servative (Pentachlorophenol)” 

“Dow 9B Seed Protectant for Cotton and 
Peanuts” 

——‘Sure-Set, Plant Growth Control Agent 
for Earlier Production of Field Grown To- 
matoes” 

—‘Dow Parathion 15 Percent Wettable” 
—“Chemical Thinning of Fruit’ 

—“Dow Sprout Inhibitor Dust” 

— ‘Stop Fence Post Rot” 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 

—*Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillars” 

~-“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 

~—“Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 
Worms” 
“Toxaphene Kills Armyworms” 
“Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers” 
“Facts About Toxaphene Insecticide” 
“Kill Grasshoppers With Toxaphene” 

— “Kill Cotton Insects With Toxaphene” 
-(Chart, 13 x 20 in.) Kill Grasshoppers 

— “How to Use and Apply Toxaphene” 
“Cotton Insects” 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
—Sample and information on Dilan (new 
type of insecticide) 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 

—“Controlling Insects on the Dairy Farm” 

—‘CPR for Truck Farm Insect Control” 

~— Treatment Control of Lice in Beef 
attle” 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 

—“Iscobrome, a Soil Fumigant” 

—‘How to Do ... Soil Fumigation With 
Larvacide” 

~—-(Chart) Iscomist Aerosol Guide for 
Greenhouses 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—‘How to Get Top Yields of Corn and 
Wheat, the Staff of Life” 


the Champion Sulfur 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
—“Kathon 2,4-D Weed Killers” 
—“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Bonus | 
Bushels” 
—*“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Finer | 
Quality Crops” } 
—Rhothane, Synthetic Insecticide for Crop | 
Protection” 
— ‘Prevent Tobacco Blue Mold With Di- 
thane” 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL CORP. 
— ‘Ortho Semen Diluter” 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 

—“Farm Sanitation” 

—“‘Nemazene Tablets for Worming Live- 
stock” 

—“Nema Worm Capsules for Worming Live- 
stock” 

—*“Prevention of Blackleg” 

—‘Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 

—‘Shipping Fever (Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia)” 

-——“Mixed Bacterin Bovine Formula No. 1” 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE COMPANY 
—“Livestock Manual’ 

—‘Poultry Guide” 
—“Dog Guide” 
—“Veterinary Chart” 
—“Culling Chart” 
—“Cow Prescription” 
—“*Pink-Eye Powder” 
— “Tonic Prescriptions 
—‘Screw Worm Smear” 
—‘Rat Killer” 

— “Weed Killer” 
—-“Dry Insecticide” 
~“Poultry Antiseptic” 

-“Poultry Red Caps” 

“‘Coccidiosis Control” 
—‘Anti-Pick Salve” 

“Hog Worm Powder” 
-—‘New Louse Powder” 
—“Flea and Tick Powder” 
—“‘Animal and Barn Spray” 


” 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 

—“Screwworms” 

—*“Cattle Grubs” 

—‘Anthrax Control” 

—‘Control of Hog Cholera” 

— “Control of Poultry Diseases” 

—*Vaccination to Prevent Blackleg, Malig- 
nant Edema and Black Disease” 

—‘Udder Lotion” 

—“Veticillin for Small and Large Animals” 

—“Sulmet for Animals” 

—“Colds Pay No Profits” 

—‘How to Use Sulmet Solution in Fighting 
Pullorum Disease, Acute Fowl Cholera, 
Coccidiosis” 

—‘Aureomycin Ointment for Mastitis” ‘ 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 

—"Practical Control Program for Mastitis” @ 

—‘Novoxil Ointment” 

—‘Vionate in Horses” 

—*“Penovoxil Capsules for White Scours” 
—“Hormone Therapy and Other Treatments 
—Cystic Ovaries” 

—*Penicillin Ointment Dispersion Chart” 

—Mastitis Is Being Cured, Simply, Eco- 
nomically” 

—Folluten Veterinary Squibb” 
—Vionate for Pets” 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 

“Anthrax” 

“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Gonadin—Its Influence on Production” 
—“Hog Cholera” 

—“Red Water” 
—“Shipping Fever” 
—Virus Poultry Diseases” 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 

—“Vaccination Simplified” 

—“Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin” 

—‘Anto-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum” 

—“Brucella Abortus Vaccine” 

—“Blackleg Bacterin” 

—“Safeguard Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 
sipelas” 


WYETH, INC. 
—“Tubex Penicillin in Animal Diseases” 
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Here is timely information to keep busy 


agricultural leaders informed on the latest New farm sprayer, made by John Bean. The boom has clearances of 18 to 60 inches, making 
farm equipment developments.—Editor. it useful in all corn borer or weed killing spray jobs. 


Reversible disc plow, manufactured by E-C Mfg. Co., Anaheim, Calif. 
Plow has cutting width of 20 inches. 


The new 1950 model Fox Forage 
Master hay harvester. Out- 
standing Fox feature is the 
quick change harvesting units. 


Judson Row-Master fertilizer distributor, built by Judson Bros., 
Collegeville, Pa., attaches to Ford and Ferguson cultivators. 
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Completely new, all-purpose farm sprayer, made by the Farm Equip- 
ment Division, Century Engineering Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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MARTIN LABORATORIES 
(Reprint of article 7 F. E. Martin) 
eprint of article by 
Dr. F. E. Martin) 
—‘Mastics, the ‘Simplest Effective Treat;- 
ment for Mastitis” 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—“Science Safeguards Your 
se of Cecal and Intestinal Cocci- 
iosis 
—*“Sulfaquinoxaline Feedmix” 
—“Tenderettes” (For 
—*“Hi-Lethol 10” 


BREED INFORMATION 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
—*‘Herefords, the Beef Breed Supreme” 
—*“This Business of Better Herefords” 
—“Recording and Transferring Herefords” 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—‘“Jersey Facts” 
—‘“Jersey Judging Made Easy” 
—‘“Jersey Milk” 


SHORTHORN 
soc 


tenderizing Poultry) 


—“Pointers for Prospective Breeders of 
Milking Shorthorn Cattle” 
—“Farm the Dual Way With Milking Short- 
horns” 

—List of Breeders of Milking Shorthorns 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
—TIllustrated Lessons in Shorthorn Judg- 
ing—Modern Shorthorn Bull and Female” 


BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
—‘Brown Swiss, the Farmer’s Cow!” 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—“Breeding Guernsey Cattle” 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASSOCIATION 
—“‘Model Duroc Boar and Sow-—-Teaching 

Aids for FFA and 4-H Members” 
—“Duroe Picture Judging Booklet” 
—‘Why Durocs?” 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 
—“Polled Hereford Winners” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSO. OF AMERICA 

—“Holstein Facts in Black and White” 

—“Condensed History of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breed” 

—‘‘Holstein-Friesian Leaders” 

—“The Holstein-Friesian Cow Is the Cow 
of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 

—“Purpose of the Purebred” 

—“Born 30 Years Too Soon” 

—Selecting Your Club Calf” 

—Colored Pictures of True Type Holstein- 
Friesian Cow and Bull, Small 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 
—*“Practical Brooding of New Hampshires” 


THOMPSON FARMS 
—*“Make More Money Raising Tamworths” 


BUILDINGS 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 

—Instructions for Applying Corrugated 

Aluminum Roofing and Siding Sheet” 

—*“Paint It Bright! Paint It Right!” 
—*“Pipelines to Profit” 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 

—“Facts About Galvanized Sheets” 

— "Directions for Laying Galvanized Roof- 
ing” 

—-“Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces” 

-——‘How to Make Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Last Longer” 

——“Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs” 

--List of Manufacturers of Metallic Zinc 
Paint 


CELOTEX CORPORATION 

-—“Ideas for Better Dairy Barns and Milk 
Houses” 

-——“Ideas for Better Poultry Houses” 

-—“Housing for Farm Profits” 
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JAMESWAY 

—How to Save Up to Three Hours a Day” 
—“Equipment for Dairy Barns” 
—‘Equipment for Hog Houses” 
— “Equipment for Poultry Houses” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
—‘Flexboard on the Farm” 


RUBEROID COMPANY 
—“Temporary Grain Bins” 
—*“Profitable Farm Buildings” 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
—*“Southern Farm House, Plan F2-S” 
—The Construction and Use of Re-Usable 
Forms for a Concrete Septic Tank” 

—‘The Modern Miracle in Wood” 

—‘Farm Building and Equipment Plans of 
Plywood Construction” 

~—“Prefabrication of Hog Structures” 

— “Plywood Grain Bin Construction” 
—“Modern Plywood Stock Trailer” 
—“Money-Making Plans for Builders” 
—“Basement Profits for Builders” 
—“Twelve New Plans for Low-Cost, Dam- 
age-Proof Projects” 

—How to Add an Extra Floor of Comfort 
to Your Home” 

—‘Facts About Douglas Fir Plywood” 

— “Northern Farm House, Plan F4-N” 

—*“Prefabrication of Small Poultry Struc- 
tures” 


SISALKRAFT COMPANY 

~~ to Build Dependable Sisalkraft 
Silos” 

—“Sisalkraft Can Help You Cut Your Farm- 
ing Costs” 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
—“Glass at Work for the Farmer” 


CROPS 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
——“The Soybean and How It Grew” 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
—“Acres of Gold” 

—‘Corn Cultivation” 

—“‘How Thick Should I Plant?” 

—“‘How Deep Should Corn Be Planted?” 

—“Don’t Judge a Kernel by Its Looks” 

em pas Hybrid Seed Corn and How It Is 
Made 


Please send me ...................... copies of 
the DeKalb Agricultural Ass’n., Inc., 
educational insert, “How to Grow Big- 
ger Corn Yields” that appears in the 
April, 1950, issue of Better Farming 
Methods. 


FUNK BROS. SEED COMPANY 
—-“Great Story of Corn” 
—-“Corn Guide Catalog” 
‘Corn Data Notebook” 


NITRAGIN COMPANY 
-—“Inoculated Legumes for Better Farming” 


PFISTER ASSOCIATED GROWERS 
—“Corn Guide” 
—“World Record Yield Release (224.2 bu./ 
acre)” 

—“Germ Protected Seed” 


ELECTRIFICATION 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
—“Electric Beak Cauterization” 
—“Electrification of Fuel Heated Incu- 
bators” 
—*“Plans for Outdoor Electric Brooder” 
— ‘Plans for Indoor 100-Chick and 200- 
Chicks Electric Hovers” 
“Plans for a 100-Eyzg Glass Incubator” 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY 

—‘You Have What It Takes to Contour and 
Terrace” 

—Battle the Borer With Proper Tillage” 


DEERE & COMPANY 

—“Better Farming” 

—“Soil Conservation” 
—“Hungry Soil” 
—“Beware of the European Corn Borer” 
—“How to Terrace with Moldboard Plows | 
and Disk Tillers” 

— ‘How to Fight Corn Borers” 


BABSON BROS. COMPANY 
—“Plans for Building Your Own Automatic 
Feeding and Milking Stanchions” 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY 
—‘“History of Forage Harvesting” 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
—‘“Another Great Era in Power Farming” 


HAUCK MFG. COMPANY 
— “Controlled Flame Destroys Weeds” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPURATION 

— ‘Grassland Farming” 

—*Practical Plans for Modern Farm Build- 
ings” 

— “Farm Improvement Guide” 

—Handy Pocket Record Book 


O. W. KROMER COMPANY 

— ‘Three Big Reasons Why Kromer Power 
Sprayers Do the Job Better” (consumer 
folder) 

—“Kromer All-Purpose Pump” (power take- 
off and belt-driven) 


J. I. CASE COMPANY 
Booklets: 
—Catalog on Visual Education Materials 

—“Water Spreading” 

— “Level Farming on Sloping Fields” 
—“*Win Against Water’ 

—“Build a Pond” 

—‘Moldboard Terraces” 
—‘Strips and Curves” 

— “More Food From Fewer Acres” 

—“How to Produce High Protein Hay” 
—*“Handling Manure for Extra Benefits” 

—“‘Advanced Farm Practices” 

Service Charts—24 x 36 inches: 

—“Easy Plan for Building Your Own Ter- 
race” 

~—*“Contour Farming Pays in Three Main 

Ways” 

—The Island System of Terracing” 

“Build a Pond” 

-“Strip Cropping Increases Yields” 

— ‘New Life for Your Land” 

—“Sectional View Model D Engine” 

—Sectional View Model S Tractor Trans-'§ 
mission” 

—“Sectional View Model LA Tractor” 
—‘Operation Principles Four-Cycle Engine” 
—‘Know Your Carburetor” 

—“For Best Power Take-Off 

— ‘Combine Sectional View—Model 

—“The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (Safety) 


Please send me copies of the follow- 
ing J. I. Case educational inserts that 
have been published in Better Farm- 
ing Methods. 


copies of “Principles of 
Contour Farming.” 


copies of “How to Build a 
Farm Pond. 


J. C. MARLOW MILKING MACHINE CO. 

—-“Marlow Milker Eliminates the Major 
Cause of Mastitis” 

—‘Mastitis Losses Enormus” 

—-“Forty Years a Milker Man” 


NEW IDEA FARM EQUIP. COMPANY 
—“If Your Soil Could Talk to You” 
—-“Marching Ahead With Corn” 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
—“Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled En- 
gines” 


SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 
—“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 


STOODY COMPANY 
--“Handbook for Hard Facing Farm Equip- 
ment” 
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MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 

—‘“High Quality Forage” 

—*Massey-Harris Disc Harrows” 

—‘“Massey-Harris Plows” 

—“Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Corn 
Picker” 

—“Massey-Harris Low Gallonage Sprayers” 

—‘Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders” 

—“Massey-Harris Haying Tools” 

—“Better Built Tractors” 

—‘‘Massey-Harris Combines” 

—‘Massey-Harris Goble Heavy Duty Offset 
Dise Harrows” 

—(Wall Chart) Cross-Sectional View, Model 
44 Tractor. 


PEIRSON-MOORE COMPANY 

—‘“Making Every Crop a Sure One With an 
All-Purpose Farm Drier” 

—“Installing and Operating Farm Driers” 

—“Making Rich Green Hay With Farm 
Driers” 

—“Avoiding Crop Losses With a Farm Mois- 
ture Tester” 

—“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco” 


AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 
“Fan-Pac Dairy Barn Ventilator” 
—“Fan-Pac Poultry House Ventilator” 


POWER PRODUCTION COMPANY 
—“Get the Most From Your Fertilizer and 
Seed With Ezee Flow” 


HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
—‘“Data on Irrigation Pumps” 


FEED 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 

—“Start Here to Wean 8 or More 35-40 Lb. 
Pigs Per Litter” 

—‘“‘Here Are 40 Golden Acres” 

—‘Wean Your Calfs at 10 Days With the 
‘Kaff-A System’ of Raising Calves” 

—“Farm Layout Plans for the ‘Semi-Solid 
System’ of Raising Hogs” 


THE AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 

—‘Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk-Feed” 

—‘Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk in 
Home Mixed Feeds” 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 

-—-“What’s Behind a Bag of Good Feed?” 
—“How Good Poultry Raisers Make More 
Money by Producing Hatching Eggs” 
—How to Make a Better Living From Your 

Cows” 


HALES & HUNTER COMPANY 

—-“Growing Broilers on a Business-Like 
Basis” 

—“Red Comb Poultry Feed Program” 

——“Pioneer Dairy Feed Program” 

— ‘Pioneer Hog Feed Program” 

—‘Pioneer Dairy Goat Program” 

—“Red Comb Turkey Production Program” 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
—“The Place of Iodine in the Nutrition of 
Farm Animals” 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 

—“Morton Way—Meat Curing” 

—“Free Choice Salt for More Profitable 
Feeding” 

—*“Secret of Finest Home Cured Meats” 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 

—‘Sunshine and Sun-Cured Hay, How De- 
endable Are They as Sources of Vitamin 
for Livestock” 

—-“Vitamin D for Four-Footed Animals” 

---“The Importance of Vitamin D for the 
Entire Dairy Herd” 

-—-“Vitamin D—Its Importance to Your Hog 
Profits” 

---‘Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. 1—Dairy Cows” 

—-Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. 2—Swine” 

—-“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. 3—Calves” 

—-“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. 4—Sheep” 
(10 copies of each review sent free. Quan- 
tities above 10 of any individual review 
are being made available in lots of 25, or 

multiples thereof, for $1 for 25 copies, 

postpaid, Remittance should accompany 

order.) 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

—*Feed for Pork Profits” 

—‘Boost Dairy Products” 

—‘How to Grow Productive Pullets” 
—“How to Feed Your Herd for Dairy Profits” 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY 
—‘Why Granite Grit for Poultry?” 
—"“Save Feed—Get More Eggs” 
—“Turkeys Get to Market Faster!” 
—Answer to the Grit Question” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
—‘“Larro Dairy Guide” 
—“Larro Chick Book” 
—*“Larro Poultry Guide” 
—“Larro Turkey Book” 
—“‘Pig Sense, Hog Dollars” 
—“Larro Broiler Book” 
—*“Larro Dog Tips” 


SOILS 


SUDBURY LABORATORIES 
—‘Don’t Guess But Test Your Soil” 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
—*“Essential Mineral Elements” 


TEACHING AIDS 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 

—‘Wetting Agent Cleaning of Milking Ma- 
chines” 

— “Better Quality Milk and Cream Through 
Proper Utensil Care” 


DEVRY CORPORATION 

—“Use of Motion Pictures in Education” 

—‘Student Operators’ Club for the Pro- 
jected Teaching Aids Department” 

—“Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department” 

— “Effective Techniques of Utilizing Mo- 
tion Pictures in the Classroom” 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY 

—‘Farm Sign Catalog” 

—“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen 
and Specialized Farmers” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
—‘Useful Knots and How to Tie Them” 
—“How to Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

—“Guide Posts for Local 4-H Leaders” 
—“Victory Guide for Officers of 4-H Clubs” 
—*“4-H Club Story” 

—“Safety Guide for Farm and Home Front” 
— “Older Rural Youth” 

—“The Church and 4-H Clubs” 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 

—‘‘Methods and Benefits of Clipping Dairy 
Cattle” 

— “How to Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 
Crop” 

— “Tips on Sheep Shearing” 

—(Wall Chart) Self-Teaching Sunbeam 
Stewart Chart, showing the Australian or 
Western Method of Shearing Sheep 


Cc. H. DANA COMPANY 
—“Catalog of Dairy and Breeders’ Supplies” 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 
—New Catalog of Hy-Line Chicks 
— “How Hy-Line Chicks Are Bred” 


ROCKWELL MFG. COMPANY 
-—“How to Plan a School Workshop” 


YOUR FARM MAGAZINE 
—Sample copy of “Your Farm” magazine 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
—“Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
jector” 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
—Catalog on Grain and Seed Treating, 
Grading and Handling Equipment 


WHITEHILL SYSTEMS, INC. 
—-Booklet on bookkeeping and tax systems 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 
—*Planning for Effective Projection” 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
“Arc Welding Ideas for the Farm” 
-“Welding Project Sheets” 


TOOLS 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. COMPANY 
— “Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) 


COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. COMPANY 
—‘Vises” (showing different models for 
various types of work) 


STANLEY TOOLS 

—*“Stanley Steel Square Booklet” 

—Tool Catalog, pocket-size (lists hand tools 
for farm shops and helpful tables and 
charts) 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 

—*"“Disston Chain Saws” 

— “How to Cut Costs and Make Money With 
Chain Saws” 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
—“File Filosophy” 


WATER SYSTEMS 


MARLOW PUMPS 
—“Self Priming Pumps for Farm and Irri- 
gation” 
* 


Mineral Salt Good Insurance 


Declaring that it’s “good insurance for 
a dairyman and stockman to provide his 
livestock with trace minerals, as is made 
convenient nowadays through the use of 
trace-mineralized salt,” G. Bohstedt, de- 
partment of animal husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, recently pointed out 
that “it takes years, even progressive ex- 
periment station staffs on the job, to be- 
come thoroughly aware of certain min- 
eral deficiencies in a state.” 

For that reason, and also because trace 
mineral deficiencies in farm animals are 
often difficult to detect before they reach 
a critical stage, an increasing number of 
farmers are following this advice. 

Recent work on these trace minerals 
iodine, cobalt, manganese, iron, copper 
and zinc—show that large sections of the 
country are deficient in one or another 
of them, and that the deficiency areas 
seem to be spreading, as minerals are 
washed out of the soil through erosion 
and leaching. 

Since modern farm animals have been 
bred for more rapid growth and higher 
production, their needs frequently are 
not taken care of by this diminishing sup- 
ply of minerals. 


* 
New Livestock Market Film 


The story of the central livestock mar- 
ket and its important role in American 
life is graphically told in a new 16 rom. 
colored movie, which the Chicago Stock 
Yards has just released. 

Titled “Chicago, USA--Super Live- 
stock Market,” the film traces the history 
of the livestock industry from the early 
days when the need of a market place 
became evident to the present modern 
mechanized yards, where skilled sales- 
men selling to competitive buyers set 
fair livestock values for producers. 

This educational and entertaining film 
may be obtained free of charge by writ- 
ing to the Union Stock Yard and Transit 
Company of Chicago, Chicago 9, Ill 
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E. P. Walls (left), professor, Canning Crops, 
University of Maryland, was named “Knight 
of Tri-State” at the spring meeting of the 


Tri-State Packers’ Association meeting in 
Baltimore, Md. He was commended for his 
long and faithful service to the industry, for 
the developments which have resulted from 
his research, and for his extension activities 
in acquainting Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey canners with the research results. 
Walls is being congratulated by W. Earl 
Wainwright, president of the association. 


County Agent Richard Machiele, Kent 
county, Michigan, will be on leave for 
about three months this summer to work 
with Dutch immigrant farmers in Alberta 
and British Columbia, Canada. His serv- 
ices were requested because of his ability 
to read and speak the Dutch language. 


Paul J. Eubanks, Lake Butler, Fla., has 
resigned as teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture at the Union county high school, and 
has accepted a position with the Apalachee 
Correctional Institution, Chattahoochee, 
Fla. C. D. Geiger, former veterans teacher 
of agriculture at Alachua, has replaced 
Eubanks. 


Two men, long identified with Michigan’s 
livestock industry, were honored at a ban- 
quet, May 4, at the Michigan State College 
Union Building. They are George Brown, 
head, animal husbandry department, and 
Ralph S. Hudson, head, farm and horse de- 
partment, Michigan State College. At the 
banquet, portraits of these two gentlemen, 
who have spent 43 years serving Michi- 
gan’s livestock interests in their positions, 
were presented. 


Charles R. Kyd has been appointed ex- 
tension animal husbandman, State College 
of Washington. Kyd will take over his du- 
ties on July 1. He will be filling the posi- 
tion left vacant by the resignation of Joe 
Muir, who has accepted a job as county ex- 
tension agent in California. Kyd comes to 
Washington from Missouri, where he has 
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had considerable experience in the exten- 
sion service since 1936. 


J. L. Krider, head, swine division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
has accepted a position as director of re- 
search and education for the McMillen 
Feed Mills division, Central Soya Co., De- 
catur, Ind. This new position becomes ef- 
fective July 1. 


J. Robert Walker, former assistant edi- 
tor, Illinois Extension Service, is now agri- 
cultural research editor, Larrowe Division 
of General Mills. 


John Hembree, native of Bridgeport, 
Ala., has been appointed assistant experi- 
ment station editor at North Carolina 
State College. He began work on April 4. 


Roger Lawrence, a native of Ohio, began 
his duties as Iowa Assistant State Boys’ 
4-H Club Leader on April 1. 


Mobley on AFA Award Comm. 


M. D. Mobley, Georgia’s state director 
of vocational education, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the awards com- 
mittee of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

This committee has been asked by 
AFA President A. C. Spurr of Washing- 
ton to recommend five men to receive 


M. D. Mobley and R. N. Hoskins confer in At- 
lanta about possible nominees for 1950 Ameri- 
can Forestry Ass'n. Conservation Awards. 


the AFA’s 1950 awards for outstanding 
service in furthering the conservation of 
land, water and forest resources. Only 
a year ago, Mobley became the first per- 
son in the field of education to receive 
one of these AFA awards. 

Other members of the committee are 
R. N. Hoskins, Norfolk, Va., industrial 
forester, Seaboard Airline Railroad, 
chairman; W. M. Abbitt, congressman, 
Appomattox, Va.; E. A. Norton, Soil 
Conservation Service, Washington, D. C.; 
Fred Morrell, Washington, D. C., repre- 


sentative, American Pulp and Paper 
Industry; and Milton W. Bryan, U. S. 
Forest Service. 
Hoskins says that persons who desire 
to recommend individuals for the for- | 
estry association awards should contact | 
any member of the committee. He also 
observed that Dr. Mobley has been asked 
to serve on this committee because of 
his many varied experiences in conserva- 
tion on a national basis. 


* 
BFBA Re-elects Schaffhausen 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Better Farm Buildings Association, J. F. 
Schaffhausen, staff manager, Farm Mar- 
kets, Johns-Manville, Inc., was reelected 
president. Everett Eakin, director of 
farm research, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., was elected vice president, and 
Miles V. Engelbach, agricultural engi- 
neer, the Ruberoid Co., was continued 
as secretary. James L. Strahan, New 
York, N. Y., is treasurer. 

At the meeting, O. A. Hanke, editorial 
director, Watt Publishing Co., was elec- 
ted to the Board of Governors to succeed 
Hugh Curtis, managing editor, Success- 
ful Farming. Other members of the 
board are Dr. W. T. Spanton, Agricul- 
tural Education Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Ralston 
R. Hannas, editor, American Poultry 
Journal, Chicago, Ill.; Miles V. Engel- 
bach, manager, field engineering, the Ru- 
beroid Co., New York, N. Y.; and Presi- 
dent Schaffhausen. 

A research committee, consisting of 
D. C. Sprague, agricultural engineering 
consultant, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., chairman; Milton R. Dunk, editor, 
Better Farming Methods; Ralston R. 
Hannas; W. C. Krueger, extension engi- 
neer, Rutgers University; M. V. Engel- 
bach and J. F. Schaffhausen, members, 
were appointed in accordance with the 
instructions given the president. 

The Better Farm Buildings Association 
is a non-profit organization of agricul- 
tural colleges, farm magazines, building 
material manufacturers and _ other 
groups, established for the purpose of 
correlating the results of research in all 
phases of agriculture building. 


New Insect Booklet 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
has announced the availability of a 
new, eight-page brochure, entitled, 
“Controlling Insects on the Dairy 
Farm.” 

The booklet describes the various 
applications of the Pyrenone insecti- 
cides in protecting dairy cattle 
against flies, mosquitoes, lice and 
other insects. 

If you are interested in a copy, 
write to U.S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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..that you may serve the Farmer better! 


Pictured above is the “Aluminum Adaptor Plan,” 
prepared by Reynolds Farm Institute to show how 
to use aluminum with the excellent USDA plans 
now available for new farm buildings. It is a 
17” x 22” sheet with basic charts and instructions 
on both sides. Sketches of cutaway sections, when 
substituted for USDA details, make the application 
of aluminum simple. How to nail, lap and trim Cor- 
rugated Roofing and Siding is shown in clear detail. 


vice to the 64-page manual “Aluminum for Farm 
Structures’” now being supplied by Reynolds Farm 
Institute to County Agents and Vo-Ag teachers. 


You should have this material now being placed in 
the farmer's hands. Please mail the coupon for your 
copy. Reynolds Metals Company, Building Prod- 
ucts Section, Louisville 1, Ky. 


The Adaptor Plan is offered free to farmers in | j 
Reynolds extensive farm advertising. Thousands of | | 
Box 1800, Louisville 1, Ky. 

copies have been distributed. It is a companion ser- | | 

| Please send me your FREE Aluminum Adaptor Plan | 
| NAME_ 

| 

ADDRESS___ | 

Another service of | 

Reynolds Farm Institute _ ae. | 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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@ See the new FOX forage master with 


quick change harvesting units. Change 
to pick-up, mower bar or corn unit in 4 
less than 5 minutes. yet || ag 


FOX pioneered 14 years ago when 


MANY N 


| FEATURES 
they brought out the first forage har- 
vester, so again today, FOX leads the 


way with the new 1950 FOX forage 


master. 
The last word in modern streamlined farm machinery — the 1950 FOX Forage Master. Vv | | 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS OF THIS WONDERFUL NEW MACHINE. i ; 
{ 
FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY | | 
The Pioneer of Modern Forage Harvesting Be) 


: 2560 N. RANKIN STREET 


bal APPLETON FOS WISCONSIN ihe 
* 
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